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THE PALESTINE CONFERENCES IN LONDON 


AFTER the British Government had announced at the beginning 
of November that a Round Table Conference on Palestine would 
be held in London early in the New Year,! a new factor was brought 
into an already complex situation by the Jewish ‘“ pogrom’”’ in 
Germany. During debates on the Woodhead Commission’s Report 
the British Government were severely criticised for the inaction and 
indecision of their policy towards Palestine in the past ; for first 
playing with, and then discarding, the idea of partition, instead 
of ‘‘ persevering with the Mandate,” in view of the military and 
strategic importance of Palestine to the British Empire.? But 
while it was realised that it would be impossible to solve the problem 
of Jewish refugees by finding homes in Palestine,® there was general 
recognition that this new factor in the situation might increase 
the tension between Jews and Arabs, and injure the prospects 
of the proposed Conference. Reference was made, on the one 
hand, to renewed Arab fears that they might be swamped by 
Jewish immigration ; on the other, to the existence of a feeling of 
bitterness among Jews that for “‘ reasons of State’’ immediate 
permission could not be granted for entry into Palestine of 10,000 
German Jewish children for whom homes had been found. 


On November 23 Mr. MacDonald stated that invitations to 
take part in the Conference had been sent to the Palestinian Arabs, 
and also to Egypt, Iraq, Sa’udi Arabia, the Yemen, and Transjordan. 
The Arab States all accepted, but difficulties arose over the invitation 
to the Palestinian Arabs. While the British Government refused to 
allow the Mufti himself to come to London, they released five of his 
followers, members of the former Higher Arab Committee, from 
their exile in the Seychelles, in order that they might consult with 
the Mufti and represent his party and viewpoint. They reached 
Cairo on January I, 1939, and visited the Mufti at Beirut on the r1th. 
But the British Government also issued an invitation to the Arab 
Defence (or Nashashibi) Party, opponents of the methods of violence 
advocated by the Mufti and his supporters. A dispute resulted 
as to whether the representatives of the Arab Defence Party should 
be included in the Arab delegation, and how many they should 
number. The breach was healed after the opening of the Conference 
by the personal efforts of the Colonial Secretary, when two repre- 
sentatives of the Arab Defence Party finally agreed to take their 
places in the Arab delegation. 


Important features of the preliminaries to the Conference in 
the Arab world were the discussions held in Cairo among the delegates 





(1) See Bulletin, November 19, 1938, ‘‘ British Policy in Palestine, 1937-38.” 
(2) Hansard, House of Commons, November 24, 1938, coll. 2031-42. 

(3) Ibid., col. 1991. 

(4) Ibid., col. 2031. 
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of the Arab States and of the Palestinian Arabs—other than the 
Arab Defence Party—and the visit of Nuri-es-Said, Premier and 
chief delegate of Iraq, to the Mufti in Beirut. Nuri-es-Said is an 
exponent of the Iraq plan for Palestine, communicated to the 
British Government in October last by Seyyid Taufig es Suwaidi!, 
and understood to recommend that Palestine should become an 
independent State, allied by treaty with Great Britain, governed 
under a Constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly, and 
embodying guarantees of full civil and religious rights to all 
communities. Each of them would enjoy communal rights on the 
basis of equality ; local autonomy in educational and municipal 
affairs would be granted to Arab and Jewish towns; and Jewish 
immigration would cease at once, though transfer of the Adminis- 
tration would be gradual. 

The British Government’s invitation to the Jews was sent to 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, the “ appropriate Jewish Agency ” 
set up by Article IV of the Mandate to advise and co-operate in the 
administration and the establishment of the National Home. Since 
1929 the Jewish Agency has theoretically consisted of an equal 
number of Zionists and non-Zionists.2, The Jewish delegation to the 
Conference consists of a Negotiating Body under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, and four members of the Agency, together with 
some other representatives chosen from the Jewish Conference 
Committee. This is a large advisory body composed of three other 
representatives of the Agency, twelve representatives of Palestine, 
(including the Chairman of the Jewish General Council, Vaad Leumi), 
thirteen of Great Britain, two of the United States, one of France 
one of Germany, one of Belgium, one of Eastern Europe, and one 
of South Africa. 

It is also, unfortunately, necessary in any account of the 
circumstances in which the London Conference is meeting, to refer 
to the peculiarly violent nature of German press and radio propa- 
ganda against British policy in Palestine. Whereas developments 
in Palestine have for some time been closely followed and fully 
reported in the German press, at the end of 1938 and in the beginning 
of 1939 a campaign was begun both in the press and over the 
wireless? with the apparent object of deliberately vilifying the 
British Army, which was charged with monstrous cruelties, with 
“terrorising an innocent civilian population by fire and sword.” 





(1) The Times, October 6, 1938. 

(2) The seats on the Council and Administrative Committee are equally 
divided between Zionists and non-Zionists; the President of the Executive Com- 
mittee is always the President of the Zionist Organisation. 

(3) For reports of German wireless bulletins, see The Times, December 11, 
December 21, 1938, and January 7, 1939. The British War Office statement 
published on January 9 refuting the charges against the British Army in Palestine 
was described in the German press as ‘‘ openly admitting terrorism.’’ See Angrif/, 
January 10, 1939 and Berliner Tageblatt, January 12, 1939. 
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At the same time a united Arab nation, under its sole leader the 
Mufti, was described as “ fighting for freedom ”’ against this murderous 
repression. 

The Conference met at St. James’s Palace on February 7, 
almost twenty years to the day since the question of Palestine 
came before the Peace Conference at Paris ;1 actually two conferences 
are meeting simultaneously, and their deliberations will as far 
as possible be kept parallel by the British delegation. Reference 
to the statements of the Arab and Jewish cases summarized below 
will show that, while the Jews demand fulfilment by Great Britain 
of their obligations under the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate 
to establish a Jewish National Home in Palestine, the Arabs refuse 
to recognize the validity of either of these documents and deny 
that they have ever done so. They assert that independence was 
promised them in the British Government’s pledge of October 24, 
1915, and confirmed in subsequent pledges,? in return for their 
share in the Allied victory. In the correspondence in 1915 between 
Sir Henry McMahon and Sherif Hussein of Mecca (the first official 
British version of which is now to be published as a White Paper) 
the latter demanded Arab independence in the whole Arabian 
peninsula, except Aden, and all of what is now Iraq, Palestine, 
Transjordan, and Syria, running up to the border of Persia on 
the East and slightly into the present Turkish State on the North. 
Sir Henry McMahon’s reply, dated October 24, 1915, stated that : 

“The districts of Mersina and Alexandretta and portions of 
Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Hama, Homs, 
and Aleppo cannot be said to be purely Arab, and should be excluded 
from the proposed limits and boundaries. 

“With the above modification, and without prejudice to our 
existing treaties with Arab chiefs, we accept those limits and 
boundaries and, with regard to those portions of the territories 
therein in which Great Britain is free to act without detriment 
to the interests of her ally, France, I am empowered in the name 
of the Government of Great Britain to give the following assurances, 
and make the following reply to your letter : 

‘“‘ Subject to the above modifications, Great Britain is prepared 
to recognize and support the independence of the Arabs within 
the territories included in the limits and boundaries proposed by 
the Sherif of Mecca.”’ 


The British Government has consistently maintained that this 
reservation was taken as covering the vilayet of Beirut and the 
independent Sanjak of Jerusalem, i.e., that the whole of Palestine 
west of Jordan was excluded from the McMahon pledge.* When 





(1) Hunter Miller, My Diary at the Peace Conference of Paris, Vol. XIV, pp. 
227-34. 

(2) For a fuller account of these promises, see Bulletin of June 20, 1936, and 
Great Britain and Palestine, p. 11. (Information Department Paper No, 20.) 

(3) Churchill Memorandum of June 3, 1922, Cmd. 1700 of 1922. 
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the Emir Feisul,! son of Sherif Hussein, submitted a memorandum 
to, and appeared before, the Peace Conference he asked for the 
independence of all Arabic-speaking peoples in Asia from the 
line Alexandretta-Diarbekir southwards.2_ But he wrote in his 
Memorandum : “ In Palestine the enormous majority of the people 
are Arabs. The Jews are very close to the Arabs in blood, and 
there is no conflict of character between the two races. In principles 
we are absolutely at one. Nevertheless, the Arabs cannot risk 
assuming the responsibility of holding level the scales in the clash 
of races and religions that have, in this one province, so often 
involved the world in difficulties. They would wish for the effective 
super-position of a great trustee, so long as a representative local 
administration commended itself by actively promoting the material 
prosperity of the country.’ Moreover, in stating his case person- 
ally, he is reported to have declared that “‘ Palestine, for its universal 
character, should be left on one side for the mutual consideration 
of all parties interested. With this exception he asked for the 
independence of the Arabic areas enumerated in his memorandum.’ 

At the same period (January, 1919) Feisul met Dr. Weizmann, 
of the Zionist Organization, in London, and they drew up an agree- 
ment, promising “‘ cordial goodwill and understanding,” although 
Feisul lat2zr made a reservation to the eftect that if changes were 
made in his manifesto of January 4, 1919, to the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, he would not be answerable for failing 
to carry out the agreement. But the Palestinian Arabs declared 
that Feisul did not represent them, and have continued to maintain 
that Palestine was included in the original promises. It is also 
perhaps worth recording that Colonel T. E. Lawrence, an ardent 
supporter of the Arab cause, wrote as follows in a draft preface 
(dated 18-11-22) to his Seven Pillars of Wisdom : 

“The book dates itself to 1919, when powerful elements in 
the British Government were seeking to evade their war-time 
obligations to the Arabs. That stage ended in March, 1921, when 
Mr. Winston Churchill took charge of the Middle East. He set 
honesty before expediency in order to fulfil our promises in the 
letter and in the spirit. He executed the whole McMahon under- 
taking (called a treaty by some who have not seen it) for Palestine, 
for Trans-Jordania, and for Arabia. Nis 


At the time of writing there has been no united session of 
the Conference at which both Arabs and Jews were present, nor 
any indication as to the outcome of the deliberations or their 
probable duration. With regard to the interpretation which the 





(t) Later, King of Irak who died in 1933. 

(2) Hunter Miller, op. cit. Vol. IV, p. 227. 

(3) Zbid., Vol. IV, p. 297. (4) Ibid., Vol. XIV, p. 230. 

(5) The Times, June 10, 1936. 

(6) The Letters of T. E. Lawrence, edited by David Garnett, 1938, p. 345. 
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British Government puts upon the phrase “ If the discussions do 
not yield some understanding within a reasonable time 

then they will themselves take and declare future policy’”’ used 
by the Colonial Secretary in announcing the Conference, it may 
be noted that Mr. R. A. Butler, at the January meeting of the 
League of Nations Council, suggested that a special session of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission might be called in May to 
consider that policy and report on it to the Council, so that it 
would not be necessary to wait till the September session for the 
Council’s decision.? 


The following are the names of the heads of delegations : 


PALESTINIAN ARABS :—Husseini Party, Amir Bey Abdul 
Had: ; Arab Defence Party, Ragheb Bey Nashashibi. 


ARAB STATES :—Egypt, Prince Mohamed Abdel Moneim ; 
Iraq, General Nuri-es-Said, Prime Minister and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; Sa’udi Arabia, The Emir Feisul, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; The Yemen, Prince Seif 
al Islam al Hussein; Transjordan, Taufig Pasha Abu’! 
Huda, Chief Minister to the Government. 


JEWISH NEGOTIATING Bopy :—Dr. Chaim Weizmann, Mr. Ben 
Gurion, Professor Brodetsky, Mr. M. Shertok, Dr. N. 
Goldman (and other members drawn from the Conference 


Committee). 
H.G.L. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE CONFERENCES 


The Conferences on Palestine between the British Government 
and the delegations of the Jews and of the Arabs respectively opened 
in London on February 7. The proceedings began by the Prime Minister 
receiving at St. James’s Palace the delegates of the five Arab States 
invited to London and the Palestine Arab delegation composed of 
representatives of the so-called Husseini party, the supporters of the 
Mufti of Jerusalem. He welcomed them in a speech in which he called 
attention to the recognition on the part of the British Government 
of the community of interest and sentiment which united the Arab world, 
and emphasized the free character of the discussions to be held. 

Mr. Chamberlain soon afterwards received the delegation of the 
Jewish Agency, to whom he made a short speech paying a tribute to the 
discipline and restraint which had been shown generally by the Jewish 
community during a period of extreme difficulty and danger in Palestine. 

He also welcomed the participation of Jews of many countries in 
the Conference. 


Owing to the refusal of the Husseini Arab delegation to recognise 
or meet the representatives of the Nashashibi Party (the Palestine 





(1) The Times, January 18, 1939. 
(2) These were Egypt, Iraq, Sa’udi Arabia, Transjordan, and the Yemen. 
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Defence Party) the British Government issued a statement the same day 
pointing out that the invitation to London had been sent to the members 
of all political parties among the Arabs, and efforts had been made to 
arrange that these different parties should all be represented in the 
delegation. As these efforts had so far not been successful the representa- 
tives of the Defence Party had informed the Government that they 
would not attend the opening meeting of the Conference. 

As the Government did not wish to take sides, and were anxious 
to exclude no important section of opinion from the discussions they 
would be glad, they said, to hold separate consultations with the delegation 
of the Defence Party. 

Owing to this dispute the meeting between the British delegation 
and the Palestine Arabs was postponed, and the Colonial Secretary 
spent many hours consulting with both of the Arab delegations in an 
endeavour to find a way out of the deadlock. 

Meanwhile, the first meeting to take place was that between the 
British delegation and the Jewish delegates on February 8. 

Much time was again taken up that day with attempts to settle the 
differences among the Arabs. Mr. MacDonald discussed the question 
of the representation of the Defence Party with Egyptian, Iraqi, and 
Sa’udi Arabian delegates, and the Iraqi Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Sa’udi Arabia called on the Nashashibi delegates, who afterwards saw 
the Emir Feisal and the Prince of the Yemen. 

The fact that the Husseini delegation had to refer ali the points 
dealt with back to its chief, the Mufti of Jerusalem, made progress even 
slower than it otherwise might have been. 

That evening Mr. Chamberlain received the Defence Party representa- 
tives, as they had not been present at the reception which preceded the 
opening of the Conference on February 7. 

On February g the unremitting efforts made by Mr. MacDonald met 
with their reward, and it was announced in the evening that the representa- 
tives of the Palestine Arabs had agreed to join in one delegation, and 
that this should contain two representatives of the Defence Party." 

This matter having been settled the British delegation received 
the Arab leaders to hear the formal statement of their case. 


THE ARAB CASE. 


This was presented by Jemal Effendi Husseini, who began by 
pointing out that it had nothing in ccmmon with anti-Semitism, and 
was not inspired by hostility to the British or any other people. The 
Arabs were merely trying to prevent their country frcm being forcibly 
converted into a national home for another people. 

They had lived on friendly terms with the Jews until the Balfour 
Declaration was issued, and it was only afterwards, when the Zionists 
showed political pretensions, that Arab fears and opposition were aroused. 

The policy pursued since 1918 showed these fears were well grounded ; 
the Arabs were denied the independence promised them in the British 
Government’s pledge of October 24, 1915, and confirmed since. The 
Mandate was not only a flagrant violation of this and of the Arabs’ 





(1) They were Ragheb Bey Nashashibi, its President, and Yakub Etiendi Farraj, 
the Vice-President and a Christian. 
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natural rights, but also of the right to political independence specifically 
recognized in the League Covenant. 

The terms of the Mandate were the product of consultation between 
the British Government and the Zionists, from which the Arabs were 
excluded, and its provisions enabled the Zionists to pour immigrants 
into the country and buy up the land. The Jewish population had 
risen from 53,000 to 400,000, out of a total of only 1,400,000, and it 
owned 333,000 acres of land out of a total available of 1,750,000 acres ; 
and the average Arab holding was now no longer sufficient to provide 
the barest means of subsistence. 

The Arabs had never recognized either the Balfour Declaration or 
the Mandate, and never would. 


THE Economic ARGUMENT. 


They also denied that immigration had benefited them materially ; 
on the contrary, the changes brought into the economic and social 
structure of the country by the influx of Jewish money and people 
had been on balance dangerously detrimental to the interests of the 
Arab population, which had been in continuous occupation of Palestine 
for over 1,300 years. 

The problem of finding a home for the Jews was one which concerned 
the whole world ; and Palestine could not provide a solution. 

The Arab case against the policy so far pursued was based : first, 
on the denial of independence, repeatedly promised, and the placing 
of Palestine under a bureaucratic rule in which Zionist influence was 
predominant ; secondly, on the admission of large numbers of Jews, 
alien in language, customs, morality, and outlook, on such a scale as 
to deprive the Arabs of many of their legitimate opportunities in com- 
merce, the professions, etc. ; and thirdly, on the enactment of arbitrary 
legislation to facilitate the acquisition of land by Jews without adequate 
provision for protection of the peasantry against dispossession. 

There were other grievances, and, that injustice should be redressed 
without loss of time, the Arabs demanded : 

(t) Recognition of the right to complete independence in their 
country. 

(2) Abandonment of the attempt to establish a Jewish National 
Home. 

(3) Abrogation of the Mandate, and its replacement by a treaty 
similar to that concluded with Iraq. 

(4) Immediate cessation of all Jewish immigration and of sales of 
land to Jews. 

They were prepared to negotiate, in a conciliatory spirit, the con- 
ditions under which reasonable British interests should be safeguarded, 
and to approve guarantees for the preservation and right of access to 
all the Holy Places, and for the protection of the legitimate rights of 
all the minorities. 


THE ZIONIST CASE. 


__ The case of the Jews was put before the British delegation on 
February 8 by Dr. Weizmann, and a summary of his statement was 
issued on February 13. This began by declaring that the Jewish 
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representatives desired to be helpful, as they fully recognized the 
difficulties facing the British Government, but pointed out that there 
were vital interests which they had to safeguard, and rights which 
they could not surrender at this, the blackest hour in Jewish history. 

At the root of the problem lay the homelessness of the Jewish 
people, everywhere a minority, and, in many countries, at the mercy 
of others. They had preserved their identity because of their attachment 
to Palestine and of their hope of a return to Zion. The Jewish community 
there had never ceased to exist ; in every age groups of Jews had worked 
their way back, and resettlement had now been going on for 60 years. 

The Balfour Declaration recognized these historic facts; and in 
the Preamble to the Mandate international recognition was “ given 
to the historical connection of the Jewish people with Palestine, and 
to the grounds for reconstituting their national home in that country.” 

The central point of the unanimous report (the Peel Report) of 
the Royal Commission was the proposal to partition Palestine and 
set up two States, and the British Government had accepted that solution 
in principle. The Jews did not regard it as fulfilling the promise of 
the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, but had agreed to explore 
the possibility of co-operating with the Government on the basis of 
the report because of its two guiding principles: that the Jews should 
be in sole control of immigration in their own territory, and that they 
should be guaranteed there against becoming a minority and leading 
a minority life, which they had to live all over the world. 

These main principles retained their moral binding force. The 
Royal Commission were satisfied that when the Balfour Declaration 
was issued it was realised that a Jewish State might eventually be 
established—this ruled out any artificial restriction of immigration. 
If, after twenty years, the British Government were to seek a new 
interpretation of the Mandate which might curtail these fundamental 
rights it would mean such a departure from a moral position as would 
shake the British Empire to its foundations, for it was riveted together 
by purely moral bounds. 

When the Woodhead Commission was set up its terms of reference 
contained the germs of destruction of the Peel Report. The idea of 
establishing a Jewish State was abandoned, and all that remained was 
the “ political high-level ”’ for Jewish immigration. In a time of supreme 
distress the gates of the National Home were nearly shut against the 
refugees. The fate of six million people was in the balance. 

It had been erroneously suggested that, at the time of the Balfour 
Declaration large scale immigration was not envisaged, or the needs 
of the victims of persecution. There had, however, been intense Jewish 
suffering and persecution in Russia before the war, very large numbers 
had emigrated, and Jewish distress was always one of the foundations 
of the Zionist Movement, which was built up on the conception of the 
homelessness of the Jews. 

It was essential that there should be one place in the world where 
Jews should not be a fraction, an appendix, an adjunct, to something 
else, but masters of their own destinies. 


As for the various projects for founding Jewish territorial bases, 
no undeveloped country could give immediate relief to large numbers 
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of refugees. Long experiment must precede such large-scale settlement, 
and the success of colonisation in Palestine was due to the national 
and religious fervour behind their effort. Moreover, Palestine had had 
60 years of pioneer work, and was now capable of absorbing hundreds 
of thousands of refugees. In spite of the dangers of the last three years 
Jews had continued to come. 

As regards relations with the Arabs, Dr. Weizmann regretted that 
the Conference should open before law and order had been restored. 
The Jews desired to bring about a good understanding with the Arabs, 
and he and his colleagues had tried to meet Arab representatives, not 
only in Jerusalem, but in Damascus, in Baghdad, and at Geneva. 

It was true Palestine was a holy place for the Arabs—as it was 
for the British, but it had never been a national centre for them. 


Dr. Weizmann then dealt with the alleged “ conflicting promises ”’ 
made to Jews and Arabs, and pointed out that Sir Henry McMahon 
had stated that no such conflict existed with regard to Western Palestine, 
and Colonel Lawrence had placed on record that Mr. Churchill’s settle- 
ment of 1921-22 fulfilled all Britain’s promises to the Arabs “ in letter 
and in spirit.” 

The Arabs emerged from the War with four kingdoms. Statehood 
had come to them easily, mainly as a result of the expenditure of British 
blood and effort. And in so far as the Balfour Declaration had con- 
tributed to the victory of the Allies it had also contributed to the 
liberation of the Arabs. 

It was not irrelevant to compare what the Arabs had made of the 
opportunities which had come to them with very little trouble, and 
what the Jews had done. Vast Arab territories stood empty to-day— 
an invitation to the powerful and unscrupulous. 

The Arab claim that Palestine was an Arab country and should 
have an Arab Government was not capable of realisation. The Jews 
already formed one-third of the population, and were responsible for 
two-thirds of the economic and cultural activity. 

The Arabs professed to fear Jewish domination. The Jews did 
not want to dominate them, but would not themselves submit to the 
fate of the Assyrians in Iraq. 

In conclusion, he was convinced Jews and Arabs could find a meeting- 
ground beneficial to both; but this could only be on the basis of the 
Mandate, implemented in spirit and in letter; large-scale Jewish 
immigration in accordance with the economic absorptive capacity 
principle ; an active policy of development; and effective safeguards 
against minority status. 

Ragheb Bey Nashashibi arrived in England in time to attend the 
meetings held on February 13, when a discussion took place between 
the British delegates! and the representatives of the Arabs on the subject, 
chiefly, of the correspondence between Sir Henry McMahon and the 
Sherif Hussein in 1915. In view of the importance of this the Govern- 
ment decided to publish the letters as a White Paper, more especially 
as they have already been published unofficially both in Arabic and 
English. 





(1) They were Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Butler, and Lord Dufferin. 
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Meanwhile official copies of the letters were placed in the hands 
of the Arab delegation on February 15, and they were discussed at 
length at a meeting of the British and Arab delegates. As a result it 
was agreed that an Anglo-Arab Committee of the Conference should 
be set up to examine the questions raised in connection with the scope 
and purport of the promises made in 1915. 

By February 16 it was possible to report that the discussions with 
the Arabs had shifted from the general to the particular, and the demand 
of the Palestinian delegation for the establishment of an independent 
sovereign State was examined in detail. Mr. MacDonald was under- 
stood to have put forward suggestions of alternatives to complete 
independence, based on the realities of the situation, while the Arabs 
contended that the existence of a sovereign State should not be in- 
compatible with the protection of reasonable British interests and of 
the rights of the Jewish minority. 

After further discussion on February 19 it was decided to postpone 
the final consideration of the demand until the inter-related questions 
of Jewish immigration and the sale of land to Jews had been discussed. 

During the day Seyyid Taufig es Suwaidi arrived from Iraq and 
the second delegate of the Defence Party arrived from Egypt. 


The next day, February 20, the delegates of the five Arab States 
submitted a statement supporting the demand of the Palestinian Arabs 
for an independent Palestine. The statement was read by the Egyptian 
representative, who urged the value to Great Britain of a contented and 
allied Palestine, and the discussions then turned to the question of 
immigration. The Arabs argued that the principle that immigration 
should be based on the economic absorptive capacity of the country 
had been completely abandoned by the British Government, and 
maintained that immigration on such a scale had political aims. 

Later the British and Jewish delegations met, when the Jews made 
it very clear that they would not accept any scheme which would reduce 
them to the position of a statutory minority. 

The next day, February 21, a statement was published in the 
press! calling attention to this point, and to the Jews’ refusal to surrender 
their essential rights under the Mandate, and going on to say that “ the 
Jews have urged the Government to adopt a policy Of positive develop- 
ment instead of a negative policy of restriction. A positive policy will 
raise the standard of the population of Palestine as a whole, and facilitate 
Jewish settlement on the land.” 

The principle of absorptive capacity meant an immigration limited 
to a number for which new opportunities were created, without depriving 
any section of the population of its means of subsistence. In any case, 
it was determined, from time to time, not by the Jews, but by the 
Government. 


The proceedings so far would appear to afford little ground for 
the hope of finding a compromise between the two sides. Both seem 
to be irreconcilably at variance on the issue of Jewish immigration, and 
the discussions have not, as far as is publicly known, led to any modifica- 
tion in the attitude of either the Arabs or the Jews. 





(1) This statement was not authorized, but was reported to indicate the general 
lines on which the Jews were considering the problem. 
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Moreover, the two sides have not yet met, and the Arabs maintain 
their refusal to recognize the Jewish Agency. 

Enough had been said by all parties—British, Arab, and Jew— 
by February 21 to enable the British delegation to report fully to the 
Cabinet on the situation as revealed by the respective cases submitted. 
This Mr. MacDonald was expected to do on February 22, and meanwhile 
no further developments of importance were looked for until the 
publication, probably at the end of the month, of the correspondence 
of 1915. H.L. 





THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


MEETINGS OF THE EVIAN CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


ON February Io the vice-chairman’s sub-committee of the Evian Refugee 
Committee met in London to consider a German memorandum brought 
from Berlin by Mr. Rublee, who had been discussing with Dr. Schacht 
and, later, with Herr Woltat, the methods by which the emigration of 
Jews from Germany could be financed. 

The Reich Government were understood to have made proposals 
under three heads : (1) That pioneers— Jewish wage-earners, about 150,000 
to 200,000 in number—should emigrate and, when settled and earning, 
they would finance the emigration of their relatives. (2) The German 
Government gave assurances that better treatment would be given to 
the relatives of pioneers and to those too old to emigrate. (3) Owing to 
the great difficulty in transferring abroad any property in excess of that 
already allowed, the suggestion was made that a trust fund might be 
created, of Jewish property in Germany, from which emigrating Jews 
would be able to draw in proportion to their wealth—first, for passage 
money, etc. (where payable in marks) and secondly, for equipment, 
machinery, etc., for their new homes, so as to reduce the cost of settlement. 

On February 13 the Committee of the Conference met again in 
London, and the U.S. delegate informed it that America was taking in 
about 30,000 refugees a year, and was allowing many to stay on who had 
been admitted on temporary visas. 

He also said the President of the Philippine Islands had authorized 
him to state that the Philippines were disposed to take about 1,000 a year, 
and were hoping, in addition, to encourage professional men and specialists 
to come to Mindanao island, which was capable of development. 

The delegate of San Domingo said his country was prepared to take 
100,000 refugees, and the Australian delegate repeated the offer to take 
15,000 in 3 years, subject to the existing laws of individual selection. 

Mr. Rublee resigned the Directorship of the Organization, and on 
the next day, February 14, the Committee decided to ask Sir Herbert 
Emerson, League High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany, to 
succeed him. The two organizations were to continue their separate 
existence, under a single head. 

The Committee concluded its work in London on February 15, when 
it decided to continue discussions with the German Government, in the 
hope of facilitating Jewish emigration on the basis of their proposals. 


The German memorandum has not been published, but it is under- 
stood that the Committee would not have regarded it as an acceptable 
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basis for discussion had it not been felt that other considerations must 
be subordinated to that of the urgency of finding new homes for some 
150,000 to 200,000 Jews within the next 3 to 5 years. Another reason 
leading the Committee to decide to try and make the best of the German 
proposals was the fact that it was felt the offers of San Domingo and other 
countries might make it possible to settle that number of refugees in 
that time. 

As far as is known publicly the proposals are as follows : Germany is 
prepared to establish a central board for superintending Jewish emigra- 
tion. This board will be competent to deal with all measures relating 
to currency, passports and visas, taxes, etc. 

The whole of Jewish wealth (not 25 per cent. as reported at first) will 
be taken over by a trust. Of this wealth, 25 pe rcent. will be set aside 
for providing emigrants with German industrial products—such as 
agricultural machinery, tools, building materials, and hardware. 

The trust will be managed by three trustees, of whom one would be 
a foreign “ Aryan.” 

If an orderly emigration can be arranged, the German Government 
give assurances that the remaining Jews will not be further molested 
while awaiting emigration, unless “ unexpected events ’’ aggravated the 
situation. 

The German Government are also reported to be willing to help the 
training of Jewish emigrants in Germany, both in agriculture and handi- 
crafts. 

The number of emigrants coming under the heading of wage-earners 
up to 45 years of age is estimated to be about 150,000, and that of their 
dependents about 250,000. This will leave behind in Germany some 
200,000 Jews over 45 who, because of age or infirmity, would be incapable 
of earning their livelihood in new countries. 

It is believed that the German Government would recognize the 
International Refugee Corporation which, if the plan is carried out, will 
be set up to deal with the Jewish emigrants after they leave Germany. 

The Committee also announced that they intended to investigate 
at once the offers made by the San Domingo Government and the 
Philippines. 





THE BRITISH WHITE PAPER ON DEFENCE 


THE British Government’s Statement relating to Defence, published as 
a White Paper (Cmd. 5944) on February 15, reviewed the progress of 
rearmament, and stated that during the year beginning April, 1939 it 
was estimated that the three Services would require £523 million. This 
represented an increase of £135 million on the Estimates for the current 
year. 

With the addition of expenditure on civil defence the total defence 
bill for 1939-40 was estimated to amount to {£580 million. 

The original estimate for the total expenditure for the 5-year period 
1937-42 was {£1,500 million, but it was pointed out some time ago that 
this figure would probably be exceeded, and the total for the first three 
years of the period is now shown to be £1,173 million. 
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Of the original power to borrow conferred on the Government in 
1937, £197 million had been actually used, leaving £203 million still 
available. 

The total expenditure of £580 million for 1939-40 exceeds that of 
1938-39 (including supplementary estimates) by {£175 million, and it 
exceeds the portion of the current year’s expenditure to be met from 
revenue by £307 million. The available revenue and the unexhausted 
borrowing powers of the Government would not, therefore, meet the total 
defence expenditure to be incurred in the coming year, and increased 
borrowing power was necessary. 

As to the probable rate of expenditure for the fourth and fifth years, 
the White Paper stated that the earlier stages of the programme had been 
completed, and the initial difficulties met with in any large programme 
of production largely overcome. All three Services were now receiving 
armament stores of all kinds and the latest models, and the rate of pro- 
duction of these continued to increase. 


THE AIR ESTIMATES 


The Air Estimates for 1939-40 exceeded £200 million, chiefly owing 
to the increased production of aeroplanes, but heavy capital expenditure 
was still being incurred also on providing additional manufacturing 
capacity and on the construction of new stations, of which thirty-seven 
had been begun. 

The active ground defences against air attack had been substantially 
strengthened, and much progress made in the programme of new anti- 
aircraft guns and searchlights, while steps had been taken to increase 
materially the manufacturing capacity for guns. 

Mention was then made of the measures taken to broaden the basis 
of production of aircraft. The system of erecting factories at Government 
expense to be managed by business firms with experience of quantity 
production had been extended, and a special procedure had also been 
adopted to expedite the placing of large orders, so as to enable constructors 
to make their plans and order raw material well in advance. 

Steps had also been taken to build up manufacturing capacity in 
the Dominions. Contracts had been placed in Canada for large bombers 
and fighters, and a mission was in Australia with a view to concerting 
action with that Dominion. 

Orders had also been placed in America for training aircraft, and 
during the current year the monthly rate of delivery by the factories in 
Great Britain had been more than doubled, and would continue to increase, 


THE NAVAL PROGRAMME 


A table was given showing the tonnage building for the Navy at the 
beginning of each year. In 1935 the figure was 139,300 tons ; in 1937, 
375,700 tons ; and in 1939, 544,000 tons, a figure expected to have risen 
to 659,500 tons by the end of March. During 1939-40 some sixty warships 
would be added to the Fleet. 

Two capital ships were included in the construction programme 
for 1936, three in 1937, and two in 1938. A further two would be included 





(1) Vide the White Paper on Defence Expenditure issued on February 16, 1937, 
Cmd. 5374. 
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in the 1939 programme, making nine’ under construction, while the 
programme for 1939 also included two destroyer flotillas, twenty fast 
escort vessels of a new type for the protection of shipping, four iarge 
cruisers, and another aircraft carrier. 

The personnel of the Fleet had increased 36 per cent. since 1933, and 
the increase contemplated during 1939-40 was 12,000 men. 


RECRUITING 


During 1938 the Regular Army received 37,323 recruits, a record 
for post-war normal recruiting. The number of candidates from all 
sources—universities, schools, Reserve, and Territorial Army—for com- 
missions in the Regular Army greatly exceeded the demand. 

The Territorial Army received 77,142 recruits in 1938, compared 
with 45,320 in 1937. The increase in establishment consequent on the 
increase in the anti-aircraft divisions called for a continuance of active 
recruiting, and over 100,000 would be required during 1939. 

The Air Force recruits in the current financial year already numbered 
over 31,000, including 1,700 pilots, and an entry of the order of 20,000 
would be required for the regular force during 1939. 

The Air Force Volunteer Reserve was being expanded, and over 
2,500 reservists were being trained as pilots. 


The White Paper gave some details of the expansion of the R.A.F. 
By the end of March the number of first-line aircraft would reach 1,750, 
“for which the programme due for completion at that date provided.” 
It continued : “‘ This was extended by the programme announced in May, 
1938 for a Metropolitan first-line strength of approximately 2,370 aircraft, 


an oversea strength of 500, and the completion of the expansion of the 
Fleet Air Arm. Further, as announced by the Secretary of State for 
Air in the Commons on November 10, 1938, the Government have decided 
on steps which would further increase and accelerate the programme. 
During 1939 the expansion of the R.A.F. will be continued in accordance 
with these announcements.” 


As to the measures of civil defence, it was stated that the balloon 
barrage scheme had been extended to the provinces, and comprised 47 
squadrons. Recruiting for A.R.P. services generally lad been proceeding, 
and up to the end of December some 1,150,000 volunteers had been 
enrolled, and good progress was being made in their training. 

Protection for 10,000,000 people would be provided by the steel 
shelters being manufactured. It was also proposed to strengthen base- 
ments, and where suitably placed the trenches dug last September were 
being made permanent. The estimated expenditure under these heads 
was about £20,000,000. 

Plans had been completed for finding nearly 200,000 beas in existing 
hospitals and institutions within 24 hours of a state of emergency being 
declared. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN EXPENDITURE 


In explanation of the increased cost of the defence programme the 
White Paper stated that it is “‘ largely necessitated by the increase in our 
defensive strength to meet the risk of air attack. It is everywhere recog- 
nized that our armaments have no aggressive purpose.”’ 
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While the programme had been planned to secure adequate arma- 
ments for defence, arrangements had been made so that the programme 
could be adjusted in the light of any improvement in the international 
situation, with due regard to the interests of the Exchequer. The 
Paper concluded : 

“It follows that in these circumstances it is not possible to give 
any precise estimate of the total cost of Defence measures over the 
period April, 1937, to March, 1942. 

‘““ The Government are pressing forward with the programmes out- 
lined in this paper. They are confident that the people of this country 
will be ready to bear the heavy burden involved, and will share the 
determination of the Government to ensure the adequacy of our Defence 
preparations.”’ 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1939 

March 10 ... All-Union Congress of S.S. Republics .-- Moscow 

March 13 ... 8th International Congress of Tropical and 
Sub-Tropical Agriculture ... oe .-» Tripoli 


March 27 ... *Economic Committee - — .. Geneva 
March 27 .-- *Committee of Experts on aie ... Geneva 
April 14... ... “Permanent Central Opium Board ... .. Geneva 
April 24 ... ™Committee of Statistical Experts ... ... Geneva 
May % se .-- “General Advisory Health Council... os - Panels 
May 4 ... ..- “Health Committee... ovis nwt ... Geneva 
May 8 ... .-- *Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures ... .. Geneva 
May 15... ... *Advisory Committee on Trafficin Opium, etc. Geneva 
May ? ... .-- *ro5th Session of the League Council ... Geneva 
Juner ... ... *™Permanent Mandates Commission ... on Geneva 
June 12... ... *Fiscal Committee aad oe ine ... Geneva 
June 15... ... *Financial Committee ... . das Geneva 
June 26... --- International Chanter et Commune Conmgneee Copenhagen 
August 27 ... Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference ... Oslo 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

Feb. 9.—The Minister for External Affairs said that Australia must 
hold New Guinea at all costs, since whoever held it commanded Papua 
and Australia. 

Australia had promised the League of Nations that she would 
not fortify it, but if they were to carry out the Mandate and develop 
the territory peacefully they could certainly defend it. 

Feb. 11.—The Prime Minister issued a statement on the expansion 
of the Air Force, and said the Government had decided to raise the 


first-line strength to 212 machines. 


Belgium 

Feb. 8.—A meeting of the three Liberal Ministers and of leaders 
of the Party decided that the Ministers would leave the Cabinet if Dr. 
Maertens remained in the Flemish Academy. 

Feb. 9.—The Prime Minister resigned, following a deadlock owing 
to the decision of the Liberal Ministers. M. Spaak had called a Cabinet 
meeting to discuss it, at which the Flemish Ministers decided that the 
attitude of the Liberals made it impossible for them to place the slightest 
pressure on Dr. Maertens to resign. 

Feb. 12.—The King asked M. Henri Jaspar to form a Cabinet. 

Feb. 13.—-M. Jaspar informed the King that he was unable to form 
a Cabinet. 

A manifesto was issued by Flemish party leaders claiming the right 
to cultural autonomy, and declaring they would not join any Cabinet 
unless its programme included this. 

Feb. 14.—The King summoned M. Pierlot, a former Minister of 
Agriculture and of the Interior. 

Feb. 16.—A group of Spanish Nationalists forced their way into the 
Spanish Vice-Consulate in Brussels and hoisted the flag of General 


Franco. 
Feb. 17.—The police ejected the Spaniards from the Consulate and 


placed them under arrest. 
It was understood that the Liberals declined to sypport M. Pierlot. 


Bulgaria 
Feb. 19.—The Prime Minister had a prolonged conversation with 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, who was on his way to Bucarest. 


Burma 
Feb. 15.—The Senate, by 20 votes to 1, passed a motion of no 
confidence in the Government. The European and Indian members 


abstained. 
Feb. 16.—The House of Representatives passed a vote of no con- 


fidence in the Government by 70 votes to 37. 
Feb. 17.—The Cabinet resigned. Strike disorders occurred in 


Rangoon. 
Large supplies of arms and ammunition for China left Rangoon for 


China by rail and road. 
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Feb. 20.—U. Pu Yamethin formed a Cabinet, with U. Htoon Aung 
Gyaw as Minister of Finance, Sir Paw Tun, Minister of Lands and Revenue, 
and Saw Po Chit, Minister of Education. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 7.—Two Chinese officials accused of co-operating with the 
Japanese were killed in Shanghai. 

Feb. 8.—Two more political murders in Shanghai were reported. 

Feb. 16.—A Chinese Judge in the service of the Japanese-sponsored 
régime was killed in Shanghai. 

Feb. 19.—The Foreign Minister of the Provisional Government in 
Nanking was assassinated in Shanghai. 

Feb. 20.—The Japanese reported the establishment in Hainan of 
new Chinese administrations at Hoikow and Kiungchow under the 
chairman of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 

Owing to the assassination in Shanghai of officials working for the 
Japanese-sponsored Governments and of two Japanese belonging to the 
Army Press Bureau the Japanese informed the Municipal Council that 
they held the International Settlement authorities responsible. (The 
outrages occurred outside the Settlement in areas under Japanese control.) 


Sino-Japanese War 


PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


Feb. 6.—Further activities of guerillas near Peking were reported, 
including the blowing up of a railway bridge. 

Feb. 8.—General Sugiyama launched a major offensive against the 
Chinese in Central Hopei, and in an eastward drive from Paotingfu took 
Anchow, an important guerilla centre. Another column moved west 
from the Tientsin-Pukow railway and reached Hokien. 

Feb. 12.—Lanchow, the capital of Kansu, and Sianfu, the capital 
of Shensi, were raided by aircraft which claimed to have shot down 
18 Chinese machines and destroyed 20 on the ground. The Chinese 
denied the loss of any machines. 

Feb. 17.—Chinese forces were reported to have advanced into Chahar 
after defeating the Japanese in an engagement near Peking. 

Feb. 20.—Reports published in Chungking claimed that in January 
guerilla forces in Shansi had been in action against the Japanese 38 times 
and had destroyed several miles of railway track. In Hopei also they 
had fought 150 actions and captured many small arms, lorries, and tanks, 
as well as damaging the railways round Peking. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Feb. 13.—The Chinese reported the launching of an offensive against 
the Japanese in north-east Hunan, and the carrying of positions between 
Solin and Matang. 

Feb. 14.—The Chinese claimed to have entered Yanglowtze, 30 
miles north-east of Yochow and on the line to Hankow. 

Feb. 17.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Hukow, on the 
Yangtze near Kiukiang. 
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Feb. 20.—The Chinese claimed the destruction of 8 Japanese aero- 
planes over Changsha on February 15. 
They also reported the repulse of an attempted landing at Haimen. 


South China. 


Feb. 9.—A large concentration of Japanese warships was reported 
near Pakhoi and the island of Hainan, and numerous air raids were 
made on Pakhoi and other places in Kwangtung. 

Many places in the Canton river zone were stated to be denuded 
of Japanese troops, some 5,000 of whom had left the Canton area. 

Chinese irregulars recaptured Sainam and Chaokong, and claimed 
to be near Samshui. 

Feb. 10.—Japanese forces landed on the north of Hainan Island, 
in order to prevent the landing of arms for the Chinese at points in the 
Gulf of Tong King, which had been carried there by junks with bases 
in Hainan. (See also Foreign Interests.) 

Feb. 11.—Further points on Hainan were occupied, and several 
Chinese posts captured. 

Chiang Kai-shek stated, at Chungking, that the Japanese landing 
was the most important event since the outbreak of hostilities. 

Feb. 14.—Japanese troops from Sheklung occupied Cheungmutau, 
near the Hong-kong frontier, and bombed several places in the area. 

Feb. 17.—Japanese forces landed at Namtao, on the Canton River 
near the Kowloon border. 

Feb. 20.—The Japanese reported the establishment of local admin- 
istrations at two ports on Hainan, but the Chinese claimed to. have 


checked the Japanese penetration of the island, and to have killed 2,000 
Japanese. 

Pakhoi and Limchow were bombed several times, and warships con- 
centrated off the Kwangsi coast were reported to be preparing a landing 
on the mainland opposite Hainan. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Feb. 8.—Two British coastal steamers were detained temporarily 
by the Japanese at Chefoo. The Japanese naval spokesman in Shanghai, 
replying to questions about such interference, said the Japanese nation 
was engaged in hostilities against the Chiang Kai-shek régime, and 
“we intend to carry on to the bitter end, and we shall do whatever 
we deem necessary to bring about the downfall of that régime.”’ 

Feb. 9.—The Japanese military command in Peking announced 
the immediate cessation of the restrictive measures on the borders of 
the British and French Concessions at Tientsin. (Japanese merchants 
and manufacturers were adversely affected by the measures, and had 
sent a delegation to Tokyo to make representations.) 

Feb. 10.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated, in reply to questions, 
that the occupation of Hainan Island did not violate the French- Japanese 
Agreement of 1907 (by which the two countries agreed to support each 
other in assuring the peace and security of the regions adjacent to their 
territories, i.e., Indo-China, Formosa, and Korea). 

The operation, he said, “is for the purpose of exterminating the 
Chinese military forces in the island, and therefore has nothing to do 
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with the question of assuring peace and the security envisaged by the 
Agreement.” 

The Navy authorities in Tokyo said the operation was first, to 
strengthen the blockade of the Chinese coast, and, second, to deal the 
Nationalist régime a crushing blow. 

Opinion in France re the occupation. (See France. External 
A ffatrs.) 

Feb. 16.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai warned foreign 
shipping to keep away from Haimen, a small port 200 miles south of 
Shanghai. 

At Hankow Japanese sentries refused to allow food to enter the 
French Concession for the French defence force. 

Feb. 17.—Japanese statement ve reopening of the Yangtze. (See 
Japan. 

7 a ve Hainan by the U.S. Under-Secretary of State. (See 
U.S.A. External Affairs.) 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Feb. 13.—Herr Kundt, speaking at a meeting in Prague of the 
German Nazi Deputies and Senators, said that the situation of the 
German inhabitants had not improved except as regards comparatively 
unimportant matters, and criticized, in particular, the alleged mass 
dismissal of German workers by Czech employers. 

The situation of the minority, he declared, was becoming “ un- 
tenable,’’ and he complained of Czech “ ruthlessness.”’ 

Feb. 14.—Passing of Czech Loan Bill and statement in London re 
position of refugees in Czecho-Slovakia. (See Great Britain. Eaternal 
Affairs.) 

Feb. 15.—The Government were understood to be negotiating 
the sale of surplus war material to Germany in order to pay off the 
State debt to armament factories. 

The arrest was announced of over 200 people alleged to belong 
to a Fascist organization, and much anti-Semitic literature was seized. 

Feb. 17.—Herr Kundt, speaking at the opening of the German 
Cultural Centre in Prague, declared that they were going to live as free 
Germans in the spirit of National-Socialism according to Nazi laws. 
There could be no compromise. 

“The decision must come soon,” he went on; “ history does not 
wait, and we are marching with the history of modern times led by 
Adolf Hitler. . . .” 

Feb. 18.—The Chief of the General Staff resigned owing, it was 
reported, to German pressure on the Government for the removal of 
political friends of Dr. Benes. 

The Budget for 1939 dealing with expenditure common to all three 
provinces was published. It balanced at 3,191 million crowns (say 
£23 million). Armaments expenditure was reduced from 2,100 millions, 
in 1938, to 1,400 millions. 

The German, Polish, and Hungarian shares of the service of the 
foreign loans were placed at 700 millions. 


Danzig Free City 
Feb. 15.—Further anti-Jewish measures were enacted by the Senate. 
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Egypt 

Feb. 20.—The King broadcast an address to the nation in which he 
said that if he had not inherited all his father’s sterling qualities he 
had at least inherited the most outstanding. ‘ Like him, no one can 
influence me.” 

He expressed his confidence in Egyptian youth, but warned them 
that their present conduct would not enable them to realize their 
aspirations, but only hard work and respect for the law. He emphasized 
the need for a strong Egypt, prepared to impose respect for her on 
anyone attempting to interfere with her dignity. 

Eire 

Feb. 7.—Mr. de Valera, during a debate in the Senate on partition, 
said that measures would be introduced in the Dail to enable the 
Government to maintain their authority. 

Feb. 11.—The Government recognized the Burgos Government as 
the legitimate Government of Spain. 

Feb. 16.—The Defence Estimates were passed in the Dail by 62 
votes to 39, after Mr. de Valera had declared that if Britain were at 
war it would be impossible for them to remain neutral. It was essential 
that they should continue their trade with England, and that would 
be taken to put them in the position of combatants, as any nation at 
war with England would certainly try to prevent food reaching her. 

The enemy’s object would then be to bomb Eire’s ports and make 
it impossible to carry on her trade. 

The Estimates totalled £54 millions, most of it for aeroplanes and 
anti-aircraft guns. 


Finland 
Feb. 20.—The Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
arrived in Helsingfors to confer with the Foreign Minister. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 7.—The arrest was announced of Dr. Roos, the Alsatian Autono- 
mist leader, at Strasbourg, on suspicion of plotting et the State, 
and of espionage on behalf of a foreign Power. 

The Chamber, on a vote of confidence by 334 votes to 260, adopted 
a Government Bill providing for an amnesty for workers punished for 
their part in the general strike. The amnesty was discretionary and 
not automatic. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 7.—The Senate, by 290 votes to 16, adopted a resolution of 
confidence that the Government would vigilantly maintain the integrity 
of the Empire and the security of its lines of communicatior.. 

During the debate M. Daladier said the world was in a state of 
contradiction which threatened to be a deadly one. It was a monster 
munitions factory, and if a new rhythm of exchange between men were 
not established the only answer to this deadly contradiction would 
be the most atrocious and most ruthless of international conflicts. France, 
however, need not be anxious about her present situation, and she was 
not isolated. 
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Above all, internal order must be safeguarded. An imperial policy 
must not be a policy of retreat but, on the contrary, one of French 
assertiveness. The Mediterranean should be a bond rather than a gulf 
between the 80 million souls of the Empire. 


M. Bonnet said it was essential to state the precise aims of France 
and the means by which they meant to attain them. First, they were 
determined -to safeguard their territory and their empire, and France 
could neither give up her influence in the world nor allow her role of a 
Great Power to be limited. 

She had interests and friendships to defend on all continents, and 
was not ceasing to cultivate the friendships in Central and Eastern 
Europe which had so often served her interests and increased her greatness, 
He went on: 

“She is linked with certain countries by pacts concluded with a 
view to European peace. She is linked to other States only by political, 
economic, and spiritual co-operation. This precious heritage will never 
be renounced. 

She had always shown her desire to be on good terms with Germany, 
and with Italy had neglected no effort during the past 10 months to 
dissipate all misunderstandings. “‘ Between our two countries,’’ he 
said, “friendship should be natural. We cannot imagine an Italian 
attack against France, and no Frenchman could imagine that his country 
could declare on Italy, our sister in language, culture, and arms, a war 
which would be a revolting crime.’’ But in view of certain manifestations 
beyond the Alps it was necessary to take up a definite attitude. 

M. Bonnet then turned to Spain, saying they could not tolerate 
the presence there of a foreign nation compromising in any manner 
whatsoever the integrity and security of their Imperial routes. The 
Burgos Government, when declaring its neutrality in September, had 
subscribed to an undertaking that no foreign nation should in the future 
establish domination in Spain. The Italian Government had also 
disclaimed any desire for territorial or political advantages. 

France, he went on, could not allow a foreign Government to be 
installed on her soil, and could not tolerate, either, that the quarrels 
of a neighbouring country should be transported to her soil, or that 
a great number of refugees should increase her unemployment. 

They had therefore asked the Burgos Government to take back 
a certain number of women, old men, and children, and M. Bérard had 
accomplished this mission at Burgos. 

He ended by quoting Mr. Chamberlain’s pledge and said, “‘ I could 
not add any personal comment. I have no doubt that you understand 
the full significance of this declaration.” 

“In the United States,’ he added, ‘“‘I have faithful friends, and 
I know that we must treat our friendship with a trifle of discretion, 
and avoid exuberance which damages our interests. We have not by 
any means remained idle, and we have been treated by Mr. Roosevelt 
with the greatest understanding. Our three democracies know that, 
if they are united, they have nothing to fear from anybody.”’ 

Some 800 men of the International Brigade reached French soil 
at Le Perthus. (The frontier line ran down the main street.) Seventy 
Republican aircraft, many of Russian make, landed at French airfields. 
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Feb. 8.—A new Trade Agreement with Yugoslavia was initialled 
in Paris. 

Feb. 10.—It was stated in Paris that the Japanese occupation of 
Hainan was an open violation of pledges received from the Japanese 
Government. 

Some 450 refugees from Minorca, including the Republican Civil 
Governor, arrived at Marseilles in the British cruiser Devonshire. 

Feb. 11.—The Government instructed the Ambassador in Tokyo 
to ask for a full explanation of the purpose, character, and duration 
of the occupation of Hainan. It was noted in Paris that the Japanese 
Government had informed the German and Italian Governments of their 
plans in advance. 

Three French Generals, who had been visiting the frontier areas 
in Spain on the invitation of General Franco, stated that neither on 
the roads leading to France nor in their neighbourhood could the least 
trace of defensive or offensive preparations be discovered. 


Feb. 12.—The Trade Agreement with Yugoslavia was signed in 
Paris, providing preferential treatment for Yugoslav products. Yugo- 
slavia undertook to expedite her payment of interest and principal 
on loans from France. 

The number of Spanish refugees in the country was estimated at 
between 250,000 and 300,000, about half civilians. Of the soldiers, 
some 45,000 were stated to have asked to be repatriated to Nationalist 
Spain, 

Feb. 14.—The number of Spanish refugees who had entered France 
since February 1 was estimated at 380,000, Of these, 230,000 were 
soldiers, of whom some 60,000 were repatriated to Nationalist Spain. 
The rest were in internment camps. 

The Japanese reply to the questions ve Hainan was received in Paris. 

The Cabinet decided to send M. Bérard back to Burgos to continue 
“ his mission of information ” as an official representative of the Govern- 
ment. It also decided against recognition of General Franco’s Govern- 
ment in the meantime. 

M. de Brinon, who had just visited Berlin, told the press that he 
believed for Germany the coming months would be taken up with the 
immense tasks of organization in Central and Eastern Europe. While 
it would be madness to imagine that the Berlin-Rome axis could be 
broken, the London-Paris axis was also a reality, and if they had a stable 
and “ realist ’’ Government in France things should clear up considerably 
during the next few months. 

Feb. 15.—Signature of Trade Agreement in Berlin. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

The purchase of 535 American aeroplanes was announced, making 
635 in all, including those ordered in June. 

Sefior del Vayo arrived in Paris and saw Senior Azafia, who was 
understood to advocate an end of hostilities and to refuse to return to 
Spain. 
It was stated in Paris that the strength of the forces in Tunisia 
was between 40 and 50 thousand, and that one-third of these had been 
sent there only after Italian reinforcements had been sent and the 
campaign of threatening territorial demands begun. 
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Feb. 17.—M. Bérard left again for Burgos. M. Bonnet received 
Sefior del Vayo. 

Estimates of the numbers of Spanish refugees in France gave the 
total of soldiers as some 225,000, of whom 4,000 were prisoners of war, 
of wounded as over 15,000, and of volunteers of the International 
Brigade, 6,500. 

Feb. 18.—The Minister of the Interior reported to the Cabinet 
that 150,000 Spanish civilian refugees had been sent to interior Depart- 
ments, where they were being fed and sheltered. 

The Minister for Public Health stated that 11,000 wounded men 
had entered France and were being accommodated in hospitals improvised 
from passenger ships, goods stations, etc. 

Repatriation was stated to be continuing at the rate of some 4,000 
a day. 

M. Bérard in Burgos. (See Spain. External Affairs.) Seftor del 
Vayo left by air for Madrid. 

Feb. 20.—Closing of the frontier at Hendaye by the Spanish 
Nationalists. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 

Senor Azafia held a conference in the Spanish Embassy with Sejior 
Giral, Sefor Barrio (President of Cortes), Sefor Valladares (the former 
Premier) and the Ambassador to France. They were reported to have 
approved his attitude, which was that he could not return to Madrid to 
continue the war, but would do so if General Franco, as a condition of 
peace, would agree to abstain from reprisals against his former opponents. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 8.—Herr Brinkman, addressing the directors of the Reichsbank 
on behalf of Dr. Funk, emphasized the declaration of Herr Hitler that 
inflation was out of the question, The Reichsbank would remain a 
bank and would not be a Ministry. 

Feb. 9.—Pastor Miiller, chairman of the Provisional Administration 
of the Confessional Church, was deprived of the office of pastor by a 
Consistory, instituted against him by Dr. Kerrl. It decided that the 
form of prayer for peace directed to be said at a service of intercession 
arranged for September 30 was contrary to the interests of the State. 

Feb. 14.—Herr Hitler launched the 35,000 ton battleship Bismarck 
at Hamburg, and made a speech saying it was the first giant of a new 
squadron of such vessels. He described the Iron Chancellor as “a true 
knight without fear and without reproach,’ who was the creator of 
“ that German Empire whose resurrection from the direst misery and 
whose wonderful enlargement has been granted to us by Providence.”’ 

The Bismarck’s armament included 8 15-in. guns. 

Field-Marshal Géring issued two decrees aimed at increasing the 
control of the State over labour. The Minister of Labour was empowered 
to make changes in employment dependent, in individual cases, on the 
permission of the labour exchanges. 

Feb. 15.—Herr Hitler approved a scheme for widening and deepening 
the Kiel Canal, which could already take vessels up to 294 ft. in draught, 
131 ft. in beam, and 1,033 ft. in length. 

Herr Himmler issued an order dissolving the German Catholic 
Young Men’s Association. 
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Dr. Funk issued a decree empowering the authorities, in co-operation 
with party officials, to cleanse the wholesale trade and industry of all 
Jewish influence, ‘ by compulsion, if necessary.” 

Speculation with real estate taken from Jews was prohibited and 
excessive profits would be confiscated. Purchasers were to pay to the 
Government 70 per cent. of the difference between the price paid to 
the Jew and the assessed value of the property. 

Feb. 17.—The International Motor Show in Berlin was opened by 
Herr Hitler, who declared that by the creation of Great Germany, with 
its added might, the people’s consciousness of power had been enormously 
increased. Their 80 million inhabitants provided a vast home market, 
which enabled costs of production to be reduced, but in the case of cars 
the German car would only be sold at a price competitive with the foreign 
product when mass production on a large scale was made possible. 

The motor must be popularized, prices must be adapted to the income 
of the people, and confidence in the “‘ People’s Car ” must be strengthened, 
he declared. (The price of the People’s Car was 950 marks.) 

The Reich Minister of Education closed the Roman Catholic Theo- 
logical Faculty at Munich University. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 7.—The Angriff published extracts from a Times article on 
the British military position in respect of a war on the Continent, and 
headed it, “‘ The situation is not as it was in 1914: dangers of a land 
war for England,” with another headline, ‘‘ Over 2 million unemployed 
in England.” 

Feb, 8.—Statement in Parliament ve increase of German naval 
strength. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Complaints were expressed in the press at the British broadcasts 
of news in German, largely because they were sent out on long waves. 
The inference was that the British programmes were intended for Europe, 
and were therefore propagandist in aim, and implied a direct intervention 
in the internal affairs of other nations. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to the sending of a 
French agent to Burgos, spoke of the “ somewhat revolting exhibition 
of the diplomats of France and Britain appearing overnight at the seat 
of a Government which even now they refuse to fecognize,” and said 
they were engaged in a diplomatic race with the results of a military 
catastrophe. 

The Angriff, dealing with the Palestine Conference, declared that 
the fact that Mr. Chamberlain made two separate speeches at the opening, 
a “‘ split across the Conference table itself,’ showed that there was no 
way out. 

The longer the problem remained in the balance the greater and 
more threatening would become the “ shadow of Wall Street.” World 
Jewry, and particularly American Jewry, had invested much money 
in Palestine, and by 1936 had bought 25 per cent. of the fruitful land there. 

Feb. 9.—Swedish Court’s ruling re debts owed to Jewish firms in 
Germany which had been “ Aryanized.”” (See Sweden.) 

The Vélkischer Beobachter stated that the Spanish question had 
been characterized for some days by the continuously growing intervention 
of British and French diplomacy. Its aim was clearly to mediate fo! 
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a so-called agreed peace between Whites and Reds in accordance with 
the previous tactics of the Western Powers to spoil a victorious peace 
of General Franco. 

The British and French, it declared, seriously believed that, “ with 
a few thousand pounds and a few cargoes of grain they can wipe out 
the memories of the injustice done by them to National Spain. After 
more or less disguised intervention in favour of Soviet Spain which has 
had no result, these countries are now trying, with unasked-for peace 
mediation, to save the Reds as future allies against a new rise to power 
of Spain.” 

Opinions expressed in Berlin as to the British assistance given to 
General Franco’s emissary to Minorca discounted the consideration that 
courtesy played a part and attributed it to a desire to prevent the Italians 
from landing there. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt blamed President Roosevelt, whose 
sensational declarations, it said, were bearing fruit. The ideological 
counter-attack against the possibilities of a European pacification, 
illustrated by the various agreements between the members of the two 
- groups of Powers—Germany-Italy and Britain-France—was in full 
swing ; and history should record that it was Franklin Roosevelt who, 
through his promise of moral and military help for the democratic 
States, contributed in an extraordinary degree to the hardening of the 
international situation. 

The militant tones now heard in London speeches, the emphasis 
laid by M. Bonnet on French interests in Eastern Europe, the Polish 
press discussions re obsolete military plans with France—all were explained 
by the hopes President Roosevelt had awakened. 

Feb. 11.—Herr Hitler received General Franco’s Ambassador to 
Berlin, who handed him a personal letter from the General. He also 
received M. Cincar-Marcovitch, on the latter’s departure to take over 
the Foreign Ministry in Belgrade. 

Feb. 12.—Submission to Evian Committee of German Memorandum 
ve Jewish refugees. (See Special Note.) 

Feb. 13.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Italy. (See Jtaly. 
External Affairs.) 

Feb. 15.—A trade Agreement with France was signed in Berlin, 
dealing with Sudetenland trade, tourist traffic, etc. 

Sir Nevile Henderson, speaking at a dinner of the Deutsche-Englische 
Gesellschaft, said he remained convinced of the absolute necessity for 
England and Germany sooner or later—and better sooner than later— 
to reach an understanding and become firm friends. He went on: 

‘“T maintain that in spite of all misunderstandings the foundations 
of peace and of a good understanding between the two countries were 
laid at Munich by your Fiihrer and the British Prime Minister. On 
that foundation will the edifice ultimately and surely be built.” 

There might be many more misunderstandings, but logic and common 
sense would prevail in the end, for it was contrary to common sense to 
regard England and Germany as politically antagonistic. The two 
Powers, maritime and continental, were complementary to each other, 
and the ultimate factor in politics was the geographical factor. There 
was ample scope in the world for the full activities of both of them ; 
in the economic and in a civilizing sense they would compete, but it 
was only political competition which was in principle dangerous. 
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Evolution must ultimately lead to solid friendship between Germany 
and Britain ; otherwise Europe would surely founder. 

Feb. 16.—The Volkischer Beobachter stated that the rearmament 
of Great Britain was adding even greater burdens to those borne by the 
tax-payer, and the British wage-earner “‘ pays in income-tax alone 
5/6 in every 20/- of his income.” 

While in Germany the revival of the national economy had greatly 
increased the national income and the tax receipts, in England arms 
expenditure had been covered only by levying new and higher taxes. 

Feb. 19.—The Borsen Zeitung declared that the democracies were 
rearming because they had no better argument than the threat of force 
to employ against “‘ the justified demands of regenerated nations.’ 
A show of force was, however, impotent to bend the steel of the Axis, 
because the democracies lacked the human material to man their weapons. 

Britain was forced to content herself with a “ mercenary army ” 
because conscription was an abomination to her people. The same 
applied to the U.S.A., “ Roosevelt’s martial spirit notwithstanding.” 
The Coloured troops with which France and Great Britain might try 
to make good their deficiencies could not stand up to white soldiers, 
and moreover the democracies would have no clear and compelling cause 
in which to fight. 

Feb. 20.—The D.A.Z., referring to the “ noisy activity of the 
Western Powers’”’ in Eastern Europe, Spain, and elsewhere, said that 
France and Britain ran the risk of challenging others and calling forth 
counter-actions. The paper continued : 

“In a large part of the world press we observe a tendency to work 


all events into the picture of a German-English opposition. The English 
press supplies plenty of material for that, and we call attention to the 
atmospheric and concrete consequences. Our other friendships will 
certainly only be strengthened and common aims will be followed in 
still closer communion.” 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 15.—The Government issued as a White Paper a Statement 
Relating to Defence, Cmd. 5944. (See Special Note.) 

Sir John Simon announced in Parliament his intention to seek 
authority to extend the limit of borrowing powers for defence from {£400 
million to {800 million, and recalled that it had been made clear in 
1937 when the Defence Loans Act was introduced that the limit was 
by no means final. 

The expense of rearmament met by loans so far was just under 
£200 million, so the result of the new Bill would be to provide for the 
future a total authority of £600 million. 

A memorandum on the proposed Resolution for a Defence Loans 
Bill was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 5945. 

Feb. 16.—Sir John Simon, speaking in London, said there was an 
increasing feeling that the prospects of peace were becoming more secure, 
and a wide appreciation of the fact that this feeling was largely due 
to the policy so steadily and persistently pursued by the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary. 

It was due to several causes; the knowledge that Britain was 
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growing stronger every day; the knowledge that they were prepared 
to shoulder any and every burden necessary to make them secure ; 
the close and warm understanding with France, and the good relations 
with America; and the prospects of an early ending of the Spanish 
war without its having spread beyond Spain. ‘“‘ Above all,” he added, 
‘it is due to the determination with which Mr. Chamberlain had pursued 
his policy of promoting a better understanding with other States, whatever 
their form of Government.”’ 

Feb. 20.—During the Commons debate on the resolution authorizing 
the Government to double their borrowing powers for defence, Sir John 
Simon said that the financial strain involved in the reorganization of defence 
was greater than could have been met solely out of revenue, and the fact 
that the precautions now being taken were for the future as well as the 
present justified resort to loans. But the loans would not be added to 
the deadweight of National Debt, since the money would be repaid over 
a period of 30 years, the loans being charged to the votes of the Depart- 
ments concerned. 

The expectation that the {1,500 million needed would have to be 
exceeded had become a certainty unless the international situation changed 
rapidly for the better. During the first 3 of the 5 year period of the 
programme the expenditure was {1,173 million, and, including civil 
defence, £1,250 million. The expenditure of 1937-38 was {265 million, 
1938-39 £406 million, ‘and 1939-40 would be {580 million. 

The first year was one of preparation; the second one of rapidly 
increasing production, due to putting into operation many new installa- 
tions ; and the third, one of production in full blast. 


He then announced that of the total required, {230 million would 
come from revenue, and {350 from borrowing. 

Flexibility was the essence of the programme; it was capable of 
curtailment as well as of acceleration. As to whether the taxpayer had 
been paying his fair share of the outlay, there had been heavy increases 
in taxation in 1930 and 1931, and during the last 3 years there had been 
successive increases in income tax amounting to Is. in the f. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 7.—The India Office announced that a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation had been signed at Muscat on February 5, 
to take the place of the Treaty of 1891. The Indian Government was 
also a party to the Treaty. 

Opening of the Palestine Conferences by the Prime Minister. (See 
Special Note.) 

Feb. 8.—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, replying 
to questions re the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, stated that the 
German Government were acting within their rights in converting 2 
cruisers carrying guns below 6-1 in. to carry 8 in. guns. In accordance 
with the terms of the Agreement they had notified the Government of 
this on December 13 and also of the increase in their submarine tonnage. 

The reason given was that the German Government were no longer 
prepared, in the existing state of international affairs, to refrain from 
developing their naval forces to the full extent permitted by treaty, 
but it was stated that the increase in submarines would be gradual. 

A supplementary Estimate for {4,549,660 was issued, of which 
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£3,135,100 was for Palestine and Transjordan defence, expenditure 
arising out of disturbances, and the London Conference. 

Replying to questions in Parliament as to when the Italian troops 
were to be withdrawn from Spain Mr. Chamberlain said the Government’s 
view was that Italy had undertaken to withdraw them as soon as 
hostilities had ceased. 

He also stated that according to information received from the 
Italian Government their forces at present in Libya numbered between 
30 and 32 thousand. 

Feb. 10.—The Government decided to make a further contribution 
of £40,000, making {£80,000 in all, to the International Relief Fund for 
Spain, for the distribution of urgent supplies of food, etc., to the refugees 
in Catalonia and France. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking at Plymouth, referred to his speech 
in the League Assembly in September, 1935 on raw materials, when 
he had made it clear “‘ that we intended to adopt no dog-in-the-manger 
policy in our great Colonial Empire,” and declared that if the supply 
of raw materials was likely to be the cause of future disputes there 
was no reason why it should not be settled by discussion and negotiation. 

Referring to the reaction after Munich he said, “I am as certain 
to-day as I was in September that the British Empire could not enter 
a world war for the purpose of preventing 3 million Germans from 
rejoining their fellow-countrymen, and I am equally certain that history 
will acclaim the Prime Minister’s effort for peace as one of the most 
noble and dramatic events of this century.” 

He did not take the view that air power had displaced sea-power, 
and that an empire dependent upon the sea was doomed to extinction. 
Other countries also had great navies—the U.S.A. had a great navy, 
and he asked, “‘ Does any British citizen wish to see it less great ? ” 
The American navy was one of the great peace forces of the world. 

Sir Samuel also referred to the progress in the production of aircraft, 
anti-aircraft guns, etc., and said that the output of aeroplanes was 
definitely above the estimates generally given of it. 

Feb. 13.—Replying to questions in Parliament as to the question 
of recognizing General Franco’s Government, Mr. Chamberlain said it 
was obviously impossible in a rapidly changing situation to give the 
assurance (sought by the Opposition) that the Government did not 
contemplate the recognition of that administration as the de facto or 
de jure Government of Spain. 

No decision had yet been taken, but the responsibility for the 
decision must rest with the Government. 

He then outlined the circumstances in which the Government, 
at the request of the local authorities at Palma, had offered the services 
of the cruiser Devonshire. They had been informed that unless they 
could make negotiations possible by providing means of cormmunication 
an attack would be launched on Minorca. A British ship provided the 
only means of making peaceable contact with the island, and the Govern- 
ment’s anxiety was to avoid unnecessary bloodshed. 

The Government had consulted neither the Spanish Republican 
Government nor the Burgos authorities, though the local authorities 
in Palma were understood to be in touch with General Franco. They 
had taken no part in the negotiations at Port Mahon, and had no 
responsibility for them. 
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As to the air attack on Port Mahon, Mr. Chamberlain read out a 
telegram the British Consul at Palma had received from the Spanish 
Nationalist officer in charge, authorizing him to state officially that 
the bombardment had been in disobedience of orders and was very 
much regretted. A written reply on the matter was promised. 

Replying to a question why no contact had been made with the 
Republican Government the Premier said it was difficult to find a 
Government that was scattered about Spain, and that speed was essential 
if bloodshed was to be avoided. 

The Czech Loan Bill passed its third reading without a 
division, after the Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated that the 
Prague Finance Ministry had asked the British agent (Mr. Stopford) 
to help in framing a plan for aiding refugees out of the £8 million loan. 

The British agent estimated that the total number of refugees was 
186,000, 1.e., 150,000 Czechs; 19,000 Germans (of whom some 6,000 
had moved into the Sudetenland from Germany before the transfer 
of the former to the Reich) ; 15,000 Jews; and 2,000 Hungarians. 

About 5,500 refugees had already left Czecho-Slovakia, and many 
others were waiting to go as soon as funds were available. 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Chamberlain, replying to a question in Parliament as to 
whether any decision to recognize General Franco would be communicated 
to the House before action was taken said the Government would com- 
municate to the House at the earliest possible moment any decision at 
which they might arrive. He added, “I cannot give an assurance that 
it will be possible for me to delay taking any action which may seem to 
them proper. It is always in the power of the House to express an 
opinion on the policy of the Government, and should the Government 
reach any new decision I shall naturally be ready to afford facilities 
for debate.” 

Feb. 15.—Replying to Parliamentary questions ve Spain Mr. 
Chamberlain said that, as regards the Germans Herr Hitler had told him 
at Munich that he would be ready to withdraw the German volunteers 
whenever other countries were prepared to do the same. Asked if he 
regarded this as a binding assurance he replied, “ I regard it as an expres- 
sion of his intentions at the time he spoke to me.” 

Mr. Chamberlain also said that the Government were most anxious 
to see the termination of the war in Spain without further bloodshed, and 
they would maintain touch with both sides in case their services should 
be desired to bring them together. But they did not consider it advisable 
at present to take the responsibility of sponsoring any particular terms 
of settlement. 

He also repeated that the Government took no part in the negotiations 
for the surrender of Minorca. It was upon the independent suggestion 
of General Franco’s representatives that the cruiser Devonshire agreed 
to embark certain refugees. 

Replying to a question about the air raid at Port Mahon, Mr. 
Shakespeare said the Admiralty had information from the Captain of the 
Devonshire which indicated that the aeroplanes seen from his ship bombing 
Minorca appeared to resemble an Italian type. 

Mr. Butler stated that 55 British members of the International 
Brigade were still prisoners at Burgos and San Sebastian, 39 of whom, at 
the latter place, were due for release as soon as an equal number of 
Italians from the other side had been sent home. 
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He also said, in reply to questions about Italian troops in Libya, 
that, according to the Italian Government, the strength of their forces 
in April, 1938 was between 65 and 70 thousand. There was reason to 
believe that the signing of the Anglo-Italian Agreement had been followed 
by a marked reduction of effectives. As the Prime Minister stated on 
Feb. 8, information just then received from the Italian Government 
showed that the numerical strength was between 30 and 32 thousand. 

Speech by the British Ambassador to the Deutsch-Englische Gesell- 
schaft in Berlin. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Feb. 16.—Note to League re the General Act for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes. (See League of Nations.) The Note was issued 
as a White Paper, Cmd. 5947. 


Feb. 18.—The Chief of the Imperial General Staff arrived in London 
from Palestine and Egypt. He stated that his journey had been 
satisfactory and he was extremely pleased with the results. 

A message (in German) from the President of the Board of Trade 
was broadcast to Germany to introduce a review of the British Industries 
Fair. Mr. Stanley said that “ just as we want to sell more to Germany 
so we are prepared to increase the value of our purchases from Germany. 
This can be achieved by the industries of the two countries working 
out in friendly discussion plans for trade development at home and 
abroad. . . . If all of them set their hearts on a reasonable and 
lasting settlement, if they are — to give as well as to take, then 
success will be assured. 


Feb. 20.—Answering questions in Parliament Mr. Butler said the 
Government had been informed that the Italian Government were 
sending 30,000 more troops to Libya, to “ provide for the security of 
Libya.”” The Ambassador in Rome had accepted the statement that 
the increases were for that purpose. 

He agreed, in reply to a question, that when the reinforcement 
had been sent the garrison would be almost exactly the same as when 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement was signed. The undertaking in the 
letter of April 16 included in the Agreement was “ a statement of intention 
that was carried out, and there was no question of perpetuity when this 
letter was written.’ 

Mr. Butler referred to the seizure of the steamer Stangrove on 
February 5 near Valencia. It had been taken to Palma and detained, 
and the British Agent at Burgos had at once been instructed to protest 
against the detention, and to demand the release of the ship, its cargo, 
and the Non-Intervention officer on board. A further telegram had 
been sent to the Agent on February 19. He added, “ we regard the 
seizure as quite illegal.” 

The President of the Board of Trade, speaking at the opening of 
the British Industries Fair, said that no individual exporter could fight 
successfully for markets against a whole nation, and Britain could not 
stand idly by and see her markets lost. “If it is said in other countries 
that they must export or die,”” he declared, “ how fatally true is it of 
us that not just our riches, not just our power, but our existence depends 
on our international trade.” 

They had no desire to monopolize any markets, but ‘“‘ we do want,” 
he went on, “and we must have our fair share of the export trade of 
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the world. We have no desire for cut-throat competition backed up 
by State aid which, in our view, can only lead to the impoverishment 
of the supplier and can be of no ultimate benefit to the consumer.” 


Greece 


Feb. 17.—General Metaxas left for Belgrade. 


Hungary 

Feb. 14.—Dr. Imredy resigned, and the Regent sent for Count 
Teleki. 

Feb. 15.—The Regent accepted the resignation of Dr. Imredy, who 
told the press that he had just ascertained that one of his great-grand- 
fathers had been born a Jew. 

Ever since the secession from the Government Party of some 60 
Deputies in November the Cabinet had not been sure of sufficient support 
in Parliament to guarantee the passage of Bills of such outstanding 
importance as the Jewish and Land Reform Bills. 

Feb. 16.—Count Teleki was appointed Prime Minister, and the other 
Cabinet Ministers retained their posts, Professor Homan succeeding the 
Premier as Minister of Education. 


India 
Feb, 11.—Serious fighting between Moslems and Hindus broke out 
at Cawnpore, and 23 people were killed. The police were compelled 


to fire several times, and made about 500 arrests. (Moslems had objected 
to Hindus playing music in front of a mosque.) 

Feb. 13.—Rioting continued and two more people were killed. 
The police had to fire on the mob, and British troops and European 
special constables patrolled the town. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 6.—Signor Mussolini, addressing the 16th session of the Supreme 
Defence Committee, said that in preparing the nation for warfare, a 
preparation which was complete in all sectors, it should not be forgotten 
that the international conventions on the laws of war and the old instru- 
ments for the regulation of armed forces had been rendered obsolete, 
not only by time, but also by aircraft, which had changed the nature 
of war. 

Italian jurists had been working on the new Italian legislation 
governing warfare and neutrality, and their task was almost completed. 

Feb. 11.—A royal decree was issued providing that the property 
of Jews valued at over the limits prescribed (i.e., agricultural land 
yielding an income of over 5,000 lire, etc.) must be transferred to a 
specially constituted board. Italian Jews would be allowed to make 
a gift of their property to their descendants or to a wife, or husband, not 
considered as of Jewish race. 

Compensation would be paid for property transferred to the board 
in the form of 30-year 4 per cent. bearer certificates. As to businesses, 
their management would be taken over by a Government commissioner. 
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Feb. 17.—The Ministry of Popular Culture issued a statement 
denying a report which had gained currency that an attempt had been 
made on Signor Mussolini’s life. A madman had discharged a revolver 
in the street in which the Duce’s home was situated, and had wounded a 
policeman. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 7.—The Giornale d’Italia described Mr. Chamberlain’s definition 
of Britain’s obligations to France as an announcement by anticipation 
of ‘a military alliance between Great Britain and France which would 
operate immediately if France became involved in a war.”’ 

It affirmed that no one in Italy had ever doubted that in case of 
a war England would be at the side of France, but ‘‘ what we want to 
know,”’ it said, “is whether the present British Government swallows 
unconditionally the uncompromising and doctrinaire policy of France 
against Italy and Germany and their demands. This policy seems to 
contrast with that of peace by negotiation which, until a day or two 
ago, was put forward by Mr. Chamberlain, and might very well become 
a cause of more open international conflicts.”’ 

Referring to the previous declaration (in the Voce d'Italia) that the 
Italians could only be withdrawn from Spain when Franco’s political 
victory was complete, the paper expressed the fear that the Barcelona 
Government were going to settle in France and carry on the war from 
there, and that the troops there might be re-equipped and sent back 
to Spain to fight. 

The Tribuna said an attempt was being made to give Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s words a wider significance than they really had, but it was sufficient 
to compare them with Herr Hitler’s declarations to see that the parallel 
did not hold. The spirit was quite different. Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment carried no automatic obligation ; ‘‘ London, as is natural, always 
reserves the sovereign right to make its own decision in the light of the 
supreme interests of the country.” 

A Trade Agreement with the U.S.S.R. was signed in Rome, covering 
a wider field than the previous one and based on the principle of balanced 
exchanges. 

Feb. 8.—Statements by Mr. Chamberlain ve withdrawal of Italian 
troops from Spain and the strength of the forces in,Libya. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

Informazione Diplomatica stated that the speech of Mr. Chamberlain 
regarding France had caused no surprise whatever. An equally explicit 
statement had been made by him in Rome during his visit. The circles 
in France which spoke of Italian “‘ consternation ”’ at the British declara- 
tion had made another mistake, and a big one. 

The Anglo-French military alliance—-“‘ authentic and duly signed ” 
—was defensive, and the idea of a preventive or aggressive war against 
Italy and Germany was to be ruled out, for the moment ; but it would 
be unwise to bank on the future. Italy could draw only one conclusion 
—that a further effort was now necessary to accelerate and perfect the 
military preparation of the nation. 

Feb. 9.—The Giornale d’Italia, referring to the visit of Franco’s 
envoy to Port Mahon asked ‘‘ What means all this coming and going 
about the island of Minorca?” and referred with indignation to the 
part played by the British cruiser. 
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Dr. Ansaldo, in J/ Telegrafo, stated that the Paris-London-Washington 
axis meant an agreement between the three capitalist States of the 
world to hold the monopoly of raw materials, the monopoly of gold, 
and the monopoly of colonial territories in such a way that all the other 
States and other nations would be left outside. It meant “ the defence 
of injustice based upon strength,’ and, in fact, a union of the three 
democracies resolved not to yield an inch of all that they owned would 
be a provocation of fate. 

Feb. 11.—Relazione Internazionale claimed that by her effort in 
Spain Italy had saved Europe, and it was a good thing that she should 
remain there to act as watchdog on French policy, for “ France is not an 
element of security in Europe.” It went on: 

“Her obstinate refusal to recognize the natural aspirations of 
Italy will be fatal for her and for Europe. If these Italian aspirations 
are not satisfied by negotiation they will be with arms. . . . Corsica 
is Italy. . . . Another problem is Nice. The French must recognize 
that Nice is Italy, as Piedmont is Italy. . . . These problems must 
be solved by the will of the Italian people. If not, France passes into 
the category of the bitterest enemies of Italy, and those the Italian 
people destroy with arms.” 

Feb. 12.—The Voce d’Italia declared that Italy intended quite 
clearly only to assist Franco, where necessary, to defend his political 
victory, still threatened from outside Spain. She did not intend to 
impose her own political victory ; she was helping Franco only to save 
Spain from “ corrupt foreign influences.” 

Signor Gayda then warned Spain against British and French designs, 
saying that “this impromptu Franco-British embrace for Franco is 
nothing but a new edition, revised and corrected, of the old policy of 
the ambush and an attempt at political and economic ‘ cornering.’”’ He 
went on: 

“This Anglo-French offensive, which is primarily directed against 
Italy, Germany, and Nationalist Spain, is but a blatant and violent 
insult to the knightly spirit and political intelligence of the Spaniards, 
an insult to Spain’s honour.” 

The Corriere della Sera, in an editorial, said that the three 
democracies were losing their positions in the Far East, which meant 
losing the world character of their power. “‘ The moment will come,” 
it added, ‘‘ when the repercussion will be felt nearer us on the European 
Continent and in the Mediterranean.” 

Feb. 13.—A Trade Agreement was signed with Germany, providing 
for trade on basis of the new frontiers of that country. (Since the 
Anschluss trade with the former Austria had been almost at a standstill.) 

The Tribuna described as “ ridiculous”’ the mission of the British 
cruiser to Minorca. It had embarked 3 or 4 hundred Red leaders and 
soldiers, and then made for the open sea and ran, as soon as it saw the 
legionary forces arrive. 

Feb. 15.—The Giornale d'Italia, dealing with the question of British 
and French recognition of General Franco, assumed that the bargain at 
which the two Governments were aiming was to be not only political but 
economic in character, “‘in the form of loans which, under the lying 
pretence of assistance for the reconstruction of the country, are designed 
to place the territory of Spain under mortgage and subject its mines and 
industries to exploitation.” 
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Feb. 16.—Informazione Diplomatica stated that the noisy vocifera- 
tions which in the midst of the so-called great democracies accompanied 
the problem of the recognition of the Burgos Government were being 
followed in responsible Roman circles with absolute calm. The manner 
in which France and England were going about it, in deciding to recognize 
the winner, showed their mental confusion and also their complete 
ignorance of the psychology of the Spanish people. It continued : 

“ As to the Italian legions, some tens of thousands of fearless fighters 
who for so long have been the nightmare of the great democracies, they 
will come home as soon as Franco lets them know that their task is 
finished. Not before.” 

Feb. 19.—Signor Ansaldo, in the Telegrafo, examined the growth 
of the war atmosphere in the U.S.A., and said that, while the average 
American took no interest in international affairs, there was a small 
minority of Anglo-Saxon origin which was “ pervaded with a latent 
imperialistic spirit.” In it “‘ English Phariseeism of the old style assumes 
proportions worthy of the New World,” and it believed the historical 
mission of America was to keep the world safe for democracy. 

He referred to the mood in which America entered the War, and 
said this ‘“ war mechanism ”’ was getting under way again : this “ spiritual 
armament ’’ was much more serious than the enormous material arma- 
ments which were being accumulated. 

The Ministry of Popular Culture issued as a communiqué to the 
press an extract from the Paris paper Excelsior recording the “ failure ”’ 
of the British campaign for voluntary enlistment. 

Feb. 20.—Arrest of Italians in Tunis. (See Tunisia.) 


Japan 


Feb. 8.—The Navy Minister stated in the Budget sub-committee 
that Japanese strategical lines did not require naval bases in ‘’ continental 
China,” and it was not intended to establish them there. 

Statement in Shanghai ve interference with foreign shipping. (See 
Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Feb. 9.—The Tohokai (Eastern Expansion Party, an extreme Right 
group) amalgamated with the Social Mass Party {Shakhai Taishuto) 
and was reported to aspire to be Japan’s only Nationalist Party, of a 
Nazi type. 

The Social Mass Party had 35 seats in Parliament, and the Tohokai 
12. The former issued a manifesto in which it referred to the “ sacred 
war ”’ in China, and declared that renovationist influence must be organized 
by Japan in East Asia. 

Feb. 10.—Statements re landing of naval forces on Hainan Island. 
(See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Feb. 11.—French enquiry for explanation of Hainan occupation. 
(See France. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 13.—The Foreign Minister told the French Ambassador that 
the occupation of Hainan would not “in nature or duration exceed 
military necessity’; that Japan had no territorial designs there, but 
wished to strengthen the *‘ suspension of traffic ’’ along the China coast. 

An official communiqué stated that the Ambassador appreciated the 
statement. 
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The Foreign Office spokesman maintained that the occupation had 
nothing to do with the peace of the Pacific. 

Feb. 14.—The Foreign Minister was understood to have again 
told the British Ambassador that the occupation of Hainan was only 
temporary, and dictated solely by military necessity. He also said the 
pledge as to territorial aims applied to the islands as well as the mainland 
of China. 

Feb. 16.—The Foreign Office sent instructions to the Ambassador 
in Moscow ve the fishing rights in Sakhalin. The press stated that 
he was directed to say that suitable steps would be taken to maintain 
Japanese rights if negotiations failed. 

The Navy Minister told the press that the munitions traffic to 
South China had been conducted from Hainan by armed junks capable 
of repelling the smaller Japanese craft. They loaded at sea and then 
took their cargoes to Hainan ports for delivery to the mainland when 
conditions were favourable. 

Warning to foreign shipping to avoid Haimen. (See Sino-Japanese 
War. Foreign Interests.) 

Feb. 17.—The Navy Minister, in reply to questions in Parliament as 
to reopening the Yangtze, pointed out that though foreign Powers had 
rights of navigation, the river was not an international waterway. It 
was at present the centre of Japan’s operations against Chiang Kai-shek, 
and for military reasons nothing definite could be said about its reopening. 

Mr. Debuchi, the former Ambassador to the U.S.A., argued that 
Japan could not isolate herself in the Far East, and demanded that the 
Government should settle pending issues with foreign countries, and make 
it clearly understood that the new order would not impose unnecessary 
restrictions. 

Statement ve Hainan by the U.S. Under-Secretary of State. (See 
U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 18.—The War Minister told the Diet that an enlargement 
of the Army’s defensive strength was imperative. The country needed 
a general increase in the human resources from which a supply of fighters 
and workers could be drawn—the whole nation must become soldiers 
in substance as well as in name, but industrial efficiency must be 
maintained. 


League of Nations 

Feb. 16.—The Secretary-General was informed by the British 
Government that in time of war their share in the General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes would not cover disputes 
arising out of events occurring during the war. (The Act, drawn up 
on September 26, 1928, was due for renewal on August 16.) 


Mexico 


Feb. 11.—The Government were reported to have concluded another 
barter deal with a German firm, for the supply of 100,000 tons of 
petroleum in exchange for machinery. 


Museat 


Feb. 7.—Signature of Treaty with the British and Indian Govern- 
ments. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 
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The Netherlands 

Feb. 8.—The Colonial Minister, in a memorandum on the Budget 
of the East Indies, stated that the cession of any territory there, no 
matter how small, was regarded by the Government as not even a subject 
for discussion. 

He added that the Indies would have, in increasing measure, to 
rely on their own forces for defence. 


Palestine 

Feb. 6.—Two Jews were killed and 2 Arabs were found shot dead. 
Troops searching villages detained 40 men. 

Opening of the Palestine Conferences. (See Special Note.) 

Feb. 7.—A Greek steamer found landing Jews near Telaviv without 
passports or permits was seized by the Jaffa police and sent to Haifa for 
internment. Seventeen passengers were detained. 

Feb. 8.—Troops searched 22 villages on both sides of the Nablus 
road north of Jerusalem and killed 7 Arabs, two of them rebel leaders. 
Many prisoners were taken, and arms seized. 

The strike of Arab shopkeepers broke down. A member of the 
Husseini family was shot dead in the Old City, and a curfew was 
accordingly imposed. 

Feb. 9.—The Chief of the Imperial General Staff arrived in Jerusalem 
from Cairo and inspected railway and other military posts. 

Feb. 10.—Two British soldiers were seriously wounded in fighting 
in Samaria. 

Feb. 11.—A Jewish policeman was killed near Safed, and a Jewish 
village watchman near Nessziona. 

Feb. 12.—A British constable was seriously wounded at Jaffa. 

At Acre a Jewish workman was killed, and an Arab woman was 
killed by a bomb near Yahudia. 

Feb. 14.—A British soldier was killed by a land mine near the 
Acre-Safed road, and a Jewess was shot dead at a settlement near Haifa 
Two Jewish farm workers were wounded at the Government farm at 
Acre, and an Arab constable was shot at Haifa. 

Robberies at Arab villages near Jerusalem were reported, and 
several other outrages occurred. 

Feb. 15.—Three Arabs were sentenced to death in Jerusalem. They 
had been captured, armed with German rifles, near Bethlehem a week 
earlier. 

A land mine destroyed a bus in the orange-growing district, and 
injured 18 Jewish workers. A train was also derailed by a mine, and 
the driver fatally injured. A known terrorist was captured during a 
search at Nablus. In the old City an Arab constable was killed, and 
a curfew was imposed. 

Feb. 16.—A Jewish householder was shot dead by a sniper at a 
settlement near Haifa. 

Feb. 18.—An Arab police sergeant was shot dead at Haifa, and 
two British Police Sergeants were killed in a traffic accident on the 
road between Jerusalem and Jaffa. 

Several cases of wounding were reported both in Jerusalem and 
Jaffa. 

Feb. 19.—The Haaretz, the oldest Hebrew daily paper, was suspended 
for publishing an article regarded as “ inciting.” 
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Feb. 20.—A curfew was imposed on the Arab quarter of Jerusalem 
after the shooting of a Christian Arab. 

The Government issued a statement warning Government officials 
that if they contributed to the funds of the Terrorists they would be 
dismissed. (Arab officials had been paying sums for “ life insurance ’’ 
for some time.) 


Peru 


Feb. 19.—The President of the Cabinet announced that the Minister 
of the Interior had lost his life in an attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. 


Poland 


Feb. 8.—Some 100 members of the Jewish organization Bund were 
arrested in Warsaw during a round-up of Communists. 

Feb. 11.—The arrest was reported of between 30 and 40 Germans 
in Western Poland, including the leader of the German minority, for 
conducting propaganda aimed at restoring the Poznan and Pomeranian 
districts to Germany. 

Feb. 12.—Col. Beck received the German Ambassador, who was 
stated to have asked for the release of the Germans or their exchange 
for Poles detained in Germany. 

Feb. 19.—Signature of trade agreement with the Soviet Government. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


Rumania 


Feb. 10.—Two of the students who murdered the Rector of Cluj 
University were sentenced to death, and the third to life imprisonment. 

Forty Iron Guards charged with illegal political activities were 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 

Feb. 11.—The Bulgarian minority joined the Front of National 
Regeneration. 

The arrest was announced of 25 Iron Guards charged with plotting 
to assassinate the Minister of the Interior on January 6. A whole 
arsenal of explosives and firearms was seized. 

Feb. 20.—The Conference of the Balkan Entente opened in Bucarest 
and was attended by General Metaxas and the Foreign Ministers of 
Turkey and Yugoslavia. The three visiting Ministers were received 
by the King. 


San Domingo 
Feb. 13.—The Government announced that they were ready to take 


up to 100,000 German refugees, subject to the existing laws of the 
Republic. 


Spain 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
_ Feb. 7.—The Ministry of Syndical Organization received 70 leading 
Catalan industrialists, who undertook to support the new syndicates 
and to urge workers and employees to follow their example. 
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Ripoll and Olot fell to General Franco. 

Feb. 8.—Figueras fell to General Franco. 

The garrison of Port Mahon rose against the Republican authorities 
in Minorca. A division belonging to the Army Corps of Morocco left 
Barcelona for Minorca, escorted by warships of General Franco’s fleet. 
(See also External Affairs.) 

After discussions between the Civil Governor and the Military 
Governor of Majorca (who had been brought to Port Mahon by a British 
cruiser) the former agreed to surrender and hand over the island. It 
was also agreed that a certain number of persons should be allowed to 
leave in the British warship. 

During the negotiations the harbour was raided 6 times by aircraft 
from Majorca. 

Feb. 9.—The Morocco division landed at Port Mahon and took over 
the island, meeting with practically no resistance. 

General Miaja was appointed C.-in-C. of the Republican land, sea, 
and air forces and Deputy National Defence Minister. 

The Navarrese divisions reached Le Perthus, and the commander 
was greeted by the French General commanding the district. 

Dr. Negrin and Senor del Vayo, who had established their head- 
quarters in the town, fled into France. 

Feb. 10.—Dr. Negrin and Senior del Vayo arrived back at Valencia. 

General Franco’s flag was hoisted on the frontier at Cerbére, and 
his troops also reached Bourg Madame. 

Dr. Negrin issued a statement that ‘‘ the Republican Government 
are moving definitely to uninvaded Spain and fixing their official residence 
in Madrid.’”” The Cabinet, he declared, repeated its intention to fight 
on until it had obtained the principles announced in the Cortes ; it was 
indispensable to ensure that the war ended neither under foreign rule 
nor in an atmosphere of reprisals and furious hate, which would render 
attempts at peace fictitious and ephemeral. 

Feb. 11.—Valencia and other ports were raided several times. 
The Spanish enclave of Llivia was occupied by Franco’s forces. 

Feb. 12.—Madrid was shelled and 16 people killed. Dr. Negrin, 
Senior del Vayo, and other Ministers arrived there from Valencia. 

There were reported to be some 5,000 militiamen in prison in 
Barcelona, who were being classified by the legal arm-of General Franco's 
Army. 

Camprodon fell to General Franco, whose troops later reached 
Mollo. 

A decree fixing the residence of the Republican Government in 
Madrid was signed by Sefior Azafia at the Embassy in Paris, and issued 
by the Cabinet at its first meeting in the capital. 

Feb. 13.—General Franco, “ to prevent reprisals,” issued a decree 
defining culpable political responsibility during the period since October, 
1934, and the penalties for it. Adequate punishment would involve 
great hardship for the families of those punished, but “ the law aims 
rather at reconciling the sacred interests of the country with the desire 
not to perturb the economic life of individuals. Therefore the economic 
penalties will be as light as possible . . . in extreme cases Spanish 
nationality may be withdrawn.” 

The Courts would be composed of members of the Army, the legal! 
profession, and the Falange State Party. 


” 
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One article clarified the responsibility of those who, between October 
I, 1934, and July 18, 1936, “‘ contributed to the grave subversion of which 
Spain was a victim.” 

Penalties included whole or partial confiscation of property, imprison- 
ment, and fines. 

In Barcelona and other centres of the textile industry many industries 
were restarted. 

The Republican Government, in a manifesto to the Army and to 
the civil population, stated that they were faced with “ an immense task,” 
for which the “ passionate co-operation ’”’ of everyone was necessary, 
in order to assure the independence of Spain and “ to save the country 
from sinking into a sea of blood, hate, and persecution. . . .” 

Madrid was shelled intermittently throughout the day and night. 

Feb. 17.—The Cabinet met in Madrid and decided to distribute 
the Ministries along the Mediterranean coast, and issued a Note stating 
that that arrangement was “ convenient.” 

Feb. 18.—Madrid was again shelled, and conditions in the city were 
stated to be worsening in respect of the food supply. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 7.—The Embassy of the Republican Government in London 
issued a statement declaring that Dr. Negrin and his Ministers would 
probably set up government at Valencia, and they would go back to 
Spain directly they had completed the settlement of the refugee question 
—a very big matter, as there were about 300,000 refugees in France 

Dr. Negrin arrived back from France, and about 4,000 soldiers also 
returned to Spain to join General Franco. 

Some 70 Republican aircraft were reported to have succeeded in 
leaving and reaching French aerodromes, and 11 lorries carrying gold 
and silver crossed the frontier at Le Perthus. 

The Burgos authorities were reported to have told M. Bérard that 
they expected the French Government to appoint a properly accredited 
diplomatic representative, and that this would entail the recognition 
of belligerent rights for General Franco. 

Some 800 members of the International Brigade, of whom 250 
were Italians, reached Le Perthus and passed into France. 

Feb. 8.—The Burgos Government were understood to have declared 
to M. Bérard their readiness to receive at once all Spanish women, 
children, and old people who had taken refuge in France. (They numbered 
over 100,000.) 

An emissary of General Franco was taken by a British cruiser to 
Minorca to see the Republican commanders with a view to the surrender 
of the island. 

Large quantities of artillery, tanks, and armoured cars, and 70 
lorries of munitions reached the frontier to cross into France, and some 
15,000 civilian prisoners held by the Republican authorities, 2,000 
soldiers, prisoners from among General Franco’s men, and 80 German 
and Italian prisoners from among his foreign airmen also crossed into 
France. 

Feb. 9.—Some 450 Republicans left Minorca for Marseilles in the 
British cruiser. 

Some 50,000 men of the Republican Army were reported to have 
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crossed the frontier into France during the previous 24 hours. About 
10,000 of all of those who had reached France were believed to have 
returned to Spain via Hendaye to join General Franco. Ten officers 
who had been attached to the person of Sefior Azafia also arrived back 
in Spain. 

Dr. Negrin and Sefior del Vayo also crossed the frontier into France. 

Feb. 10.—The two Ministers returned to Valencia. 

The Commander of the Republican Ebro Army crossed the frontier 
with over 10,000 men, of whom about 350 belonged to the International 
Brigade. 

Feb. 11.—Report of French Generals as to absence of fortifications 
in the frontier zone. (See France. External Affairs.) 

During a raid on Valencia the British steamer Lucky was hit and 
badly damaged. 

Recognition of the Burgos Government by Eire. (See Eire.) 

Feb. 12.—Some 15,000 militiamen who had taken refuge in France 
were readmitted to Spain to join General Franco. (See also France. 
External Affairs.) 

Feb. 13.—Statements by Mr. Chamberlain re recognition of the 
Burgos Government and the surrender of Minorca. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

The Burgos authorities opened the Catalan frontier to all militiamen 
in France, except the members of the Lister Brigade, and the bridge 
at Hendaye was also opened. 

Feb. 15.—Meeting in Paris between President Azafia and Seiior 
del Vayo, and attitude of the former. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 16.—Further meetings in Paris between the Spanish Ministers 
and the President, in which Senor Barrio, President of the Cortes, also 
took part. (See France. External Affairs.) 

The number of men who had returned from France to join General 
Franco’s forces was reported to be about 60,000. 

Feb. 18.—The Nationalist Foreign Minister received M. Bérard 
at Burgos. The French Agent told the press that the first time he had 
come it was for information. This time it was “ to deal with outstanding 
questions and to study with the Nationalist Government the solution 
of problems existing between the two countries and thus to prepare for 
the establishment of normal relations between France and Nationalist 
Spain.” 

Feb. 20.—M. Bérard conferred at Burgos with the British Agent, 
Sir Robert Hodgson. 

The Burgos authorities closed the frontier at Hendaye to militiamen 
wishing to return to Spain owing, it was reported, to the failure of the 
French Government to repatriate 700 Nationalist soldiers formerly in 
prison in Catalonia who had reached France. 

Conference in Paris between President Azafia and Republican 
Ministers. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Some 50 bombs were dropped on the British-owned port of Gandia. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


Feb. 15. Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve withdrawal of German 
volunteers. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 16.—Italian statement as to when the Italian Legionaries 
would be withdrawn. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 
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Sweden 

Feb. 9.—Local Courts at Gothenburg and Boras ruled that in the 
case of trade debts to firms in Germany whose Jewish owners had left 
Germany payment was due to those owners, and not to the Kommissar 
appointed by the German Government to manage the firm after the 
owner had had to leave. 

The action of the German authority was “ so foreign to the Swedish 
conception of legal rights that it can have no effect on property in this 
country.” 

Feb. 11.—The Riksdag granted the sum of 14 million kroner for 
relief work in Spain, principally for refugee children. 


Switzerland 
Feb. 14.—The Government decided to recognize the Government 


of General Franco. 
Two German frontier guards who had pursued two Austrians into 
Switzerland were arrested on the Griisch Alp in the Canton Grisons. 


Syria and the Lebanon 


Feb. 16.—Riotous demonstrations were reported from Homs and 
other towns, following. the declaration of a general strike in protest 
against the refusal of France to ratify the Treaty of 1936. 

Feb. 18.—The Syrian Cabinet resigned, owing to difficulties with 
the Nationalists, who were pressing for action to put an end to the 
authority of France under the Mandate. The directors of the Depart- 


ments of the Interior, of Police, and of Justice also resigned. 

Demonstrations and strikes took place in several towns against 
the Cabinet. 

(The Congress of Ulema had just denounced the Communities 
Ordinance issued by the French High Commissioner as being contrary 
to Sheri Law and called on the Government to suspend its application. 
The High Commissioner insisted on its enforcement, and reminded the 
Ministers that they had approved it before its publication.) 


Tunisia 

Feb. 20.—Sixteen Italians were arrested in Tunis for espionage. 
They included the head of the immigration department of the Italian 
Consulate. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 7.—The Military Affairs Committee of the House sent to the 
House of Representatives a Bill authorizing an expenditure of $375 
million, of which some $300 million was for increasing the Army’s air 
strength from 2,320 to 5,500 aeroplanes, to be built as rapidly as funds 
permitted. 

It also authorized the expenditure of $23,700,000 for strengthening 
the Panama Canal defences, and $32,500,000 for ‘‘ educational orders ”’ 
to private industry as a preparation for quantity production, and an 
increase of the standing army from 165,000 strong to 205,000. 
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Feb. 8.—It was announced that Mr. Roosevelt had signed the 
measure appropriating $725 million for the Works Progress Administra- 
tion for the remaining 5 months of the fiscal year. 

} Congress received a special Message from him asking for the provision 
f of an additional $150 million (the amount cut from his original request 
by both Houses) on the ground that “‘ an emergency now exists.” 

Feb. 12.—Mr. Hull broadcast a statement in which he said that 
under existing world conditions the maintenance of adequate defence 
forces was “‘ the sacred duty of any Government worthy of its name. 

. As a nation we are convinced that there are no international 
differences which cannot be settled with far greater benefit to all concerned 
by mutually fair and peaceful adjustment than by armed force. Yet 
we also know that circumstances may arise wherein the nation’s will 
to remain at peace may be thwarted by the actions of others.” 

Feb. 14.—The President’s defence programme was submitted to 
the House of Representatives by the Military Affairs Committee, with 
a statement declaring that Communism and Fascism were on the march, 
while Democracy had its back to the wall. 

Feb. 15.—The House of Representatives, by 367 votes to 75, passed 
the $375 million Defence Bill, which included the provision of a further 
3,000 aeroplanes for the Army. 

The Naval Committee of the House adopted the Naval Aviation 
Authorisation Bill, authorising $68 million odd for aviation bases in 
Alaska, the Caribbean Sea, and the Pacific, including Guam. 

























EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 15.—French purchase of 535 aeroplanes. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

Feb. 17.—Mr. Sumner Welles stated that representations made to 
the Japanese Government ve Hainan had brought from Mr. Arita an 
assurance that the occupation would not extend beyond the period of 
military necessity. The Foreign Minister had also renewed his assurances 
that Japan had no territorial ambitions in China. 

Feb. 18.—President Roosevelt told the press, on leaving Key West 
in the cruiser Houston, that reports from the State Department reflected 
the disturbed international situation. Speaking to the San Francisco 
Exposition he said, ‘‘ We in the New World carry the hopes of millions 
of human beings in other less fortunate lands. By setting the example 
of international solidarity, co-operation, mutual trust, and mutual 
helpfulness we may keep faith alive in the heart of anxious and troubled 
humanity, and at the same time lift democracy high above the ugly 
truculence of autocracy.”’ 

Feb. 19.—Italian press on the war atmosphere in America. (Se¢ 
Italy. External Affairs.) 



























| 
: 
U.S.S.R. 
‘el! Feb. 7.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Italy. (See Italy. 
"f External Affairs.) 
‘ Feb. 8.—A communiqué issued in Moscow reported further clashes 
with Japanese troops on the Argun River, and accused the Japanese 
‘ 


of attacking an island frontier post on February 6 and 7. They landed 
on the island, but were driven off with 10 casualties. 
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Feb. 16.—Instructions from Tokyo to Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow ve fishing rights. (See Japan.) 

Feb. 19.—A general trade agreement with Poland was signed in 
Moscow, based on most-favoured-nation treatment, and providing also 
for an equal exchange of goods on a clearing principle. 


Vatican City 
Feb, 10.—Pope Pius XI died in the Vatican. 


Yugoslavia 


Feb. 12.—Signature of Trade Agreement with France. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 

Feb. 13.—The Party of Radical Union (the Government party) 
decided to support M. Tsvetkovitch, and retained Dr. Stoyadinovitch 
as its leader. 

Feb. 16.—The Prime Minister, in a statement, said the Government 
had a special mission to work for the consolidation of conditions at home. 
Relations with the Croats must be improved, and the Government 
wished to approach in a spirit of tolerance the solution of “ this historic 
question.” 

Feb. 18.—The Government asked Parliament to empower it to take 
measures by Royal Decree to amend the Press Law, the Electoral Law, 
and the law concerning political parties and public meetings. It was 
understood that the Cabinet wished to extend local autonomy and carry 
out political reforms so as to allow free elections by secret ballot. 

The Foreign Minister, accompanied by the Greek Premier, left for 
Bucarest. 
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